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How A Party Picks Its Men 


43 More Ketrigetated food Storage 
In The Same Kitchen Floor Space! 


Great new 1948 General Electric Space Maker Refrigerator 
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More than 1,700,000 G-E Refrigerators 


in service 10 years or longer! 


Like all G-E Refrigerators, the Space Maker 
is equipped with the famous sealed-in refriger- 
ating system. This marvelously efficient sys- 
tem, pioneered by General Electric, has an 
unexcelled record for year-in, year-out de- 
pendability .. . for smooth, quiet, most eco- 
nomical operation, 


Space Maker 
Ketrigerafors 


Backed by 
an unexcelled record for 
dependable service 


HE beautiful new 1948 General Elec- 
i Space Maker Refrigerator not 
only offers you unsurpassed dependabili- 
ty and one-third more refrigerated stor- 
age space ... the Space Maker Refriger- 
ator has all these outstanding additional 
advantages: 

Butter Conditioner—keeps butter con- 
stantly at theright spreading temperature. 


Big Freezing Compartment—holds 24 
packages of frozen food, plus 4 ice trays. 


Drawers 6 Inches Deep—hold standing 
roasts and two-thirds bushel of fruits and 
vegetables under refrigeration. 


Bottle Storage Space—holds 12 square, 
quart-size milk bottles, also tallest bottles. 


Sliding “‘Hostess’’ Shelf—convenient for 
chilling both desserts and salads. Can be 
removed and used as a serving tray. 

You can see these gleaming white Space 
Maker Refrigerators at your retailer's to- 
day. General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Connecticut. 





See how much more food the Space Maker keeps under refrigeration! 


In the picture on the left, you see a conventional 6-cubic-foot refrigerator . . . with all 
the food it can hold under refrigeration. On the right is the 8-cubic-foot G-E Space 
Maker. Look how much food it can keep under refrigeration—a full third more! 
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Talking It Over 





Recently I received a letter from 
a subscriber who said: “I think this 
country’s greatest trouble at the mo- 
ment is that we are in a sort of hys- 
teria of fear. Is it any wonder... 
with the radio and newspapers bring- 
ing us only the bad and frightening 
news? Why doesn’t some writer try to 
bring at least one good and encour- 
aging bit of news?” 

Well, for what encouragement it 
may provide, I do not believe war is 
imminent. That is my own personal 
conviction, but it is based on recent 
meeting with some of the most impor- 
tant people in Washington, including 
Cabinet members, Senators and others 
whose positions enable them to obtain 
a clearer perspective on the possibility 
of war than the rest of us enjoy. 

This feeling among those whose 
responsibility it is to be informed on 
the international situation is based on 
the firm belief that Russia is no more 
ready or anxious for war than we are. 
Stalin and his gang are not fools; they 
know that in today’s total kind of war- 
fare, they would be at a great disad- 
vantage. But they know also that this 
country has no appetite for war, that 
we will go out of our way to prevent 
it. So the Russians evidently intend to 
go as far as they dare, short of pro- 
voking us into war. The danger is that 
the Soviet may guess badly as to how 
far that is. 


&¢ 2 


The Western Nations have ap- 
peased Russia with one concession af- 
ter another ever since the war ended. 
Yet she has persistently used her veto 
power to block any appreciable pro- 
gress toward a stabilizing peace. She 
has frequently violated promises made 
at Yalta and Teheran. Her policy has 
been to get while the getting is good, 
before we reached the limit of our 
patience, 

That limit has now been reached. 
Russia’s grab of Czechoslovakia and 
her intimidation of little Finland made 
crystal clear the necessity of letting 
the Kremlin know that the limit has 
been reached. President Truman’s 
speech to Congress in March and the 
subsequent agitation for rearmament 
and partial mobilization of our armed 
forces were primarily for the purpose 
of warning Russia to halt. 

Previously, Soviet forces have 
heeded such warnings rather than risk 
war. Two years ago she dropped her 
aggressive moves in Iran when she met 
firm resistance. When the Yugoslav 
air force shot down one of our planes, 
Marshal Tito quickly lost his bluster 
when we angrily demanded indem- 
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Will War Come? 








by Graham Patterson 
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Russian soldiers. Do the masters of 
the Kremlin mean to fight? 


nities. When his troops in Trieste 
tried to bully a small contingent of 
American soldiers, the Yugoslavs fell 
back when our men stood firm. 

The alliance recently formed 
among the European _ countries, 
coupled with our own actions toward 
re-building our defense, should be suf- 
ficient warning to Russia that she dare 
go no further without risking war. And 
it is the conviction among top officials 
in Washington that Russia is in no 
condition to wage war—and knows it. 


* + 


But while Russia is expected 
now to move with extreme caution, it 
is recognized that her long-range goals 
will remain. For centuries the Rus- 
sians have wanted to control the Dar- 
danelles, the Persian Gulf, the Baltic, 
Manchuria and Korea, and gain access 
in the North to the Atlantic. In her 
way are Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, western Germany and Austria, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy and the Middle 
East. She suffered defeat last month 
in the Italian election; in Greece she is 
making little progress; Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark and Turkey are hur- 
riedly strengthening their defenses. We 
stand firm in Germany and Austria. 

At the worst, Russia is expected 
to shelve her expansionist plans for a 
few years. At the best, she may de- 
cide to accept the invitation in Presi- 
dent Truman’s speech when he said: 
“The door has never been closed, nor 
will it ever be closed, to the Soviet 
Union . .. in preserving the peace.” 











DOUBLE ACTION 
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MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Look for this sign! 
It’s where you get 
genuine Pennzoil. 
Sold coast to coast 
by better dealers. 


* Registered Trade Mark Member Pean Grade Crude Oi) Ass'n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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Sessions electric 
clocks are quieter, 
more dependable... 
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because they contain 


fewer moving parts 
than ordinary clocks. 





This means a better longer 
lasting clock for you.. .. 


Choose from many models 
at your dealers, all lovely, 
inexpensive. 


Send for free literature describing the complete line 
of Sessions Clocks, today. To: The Sessions Clock 
Company, Dept. |, Forestville, Conn. 


*Approximate prices subject to Federal Excise Tax. 
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Moth-Teeth: Your article “Crunch 
Crunch,” (Science, May 19) is inaccu- 
rate. 

First, clothes moths have no mandi- 
bles of any kind and cannot chew. They 
obtain food by sucking liquids. Second, 
the caterpillars or larvae of the clothes 
moths are really responsible for the costly 
damage suffered by woolens and furs... . 

E. R. Bartley, Columbus, Ohio. 

{Bug-wise Reader Bartley answers his 
own criticism neatly: It is the larva of the 
moth which eats clothes and although the 
adult moth has no mandibles, the larva has 


and uses them to chew. PATrHFiNnpeR, like 


| most housewives, used the term “moth” in its 


story to cover both senior and junior varie- 


ties.—Ed. ] 


Blondes and Brunettes, Too: I 
take issue with your subtle attack on our 
57th Continental Congress in your story 
“Unrevolutionary DAR” (Nation, May 5). 
You speak of them as “4,000 grey-haired 
ladies wearing sprightly bonnets.” ‘ 
Sounds pretty senile and aged to me. 


| Having been to two congresses I know 


there are the usual number of grey heads’ 


. . but probably an equal number of 
blondes and brunettes. ... Grey hair does 


_not necessarily denote age or lack of 


brains.... 

As for Marian Anderson, our files at 
national headquarters show that she sang 
at Constitution Hall in 1943 by special in- 


| vitation of the DAR at a war benefit con- 
| cert for China Relief. Since the incident 





nearly 10 years ago, we have been ma- 
ligned aplenty. ... 
Edith M. Procter, Portsmouth, N.H. 


e ¢ ¢ In all fairness, don’t always 
single out the DAR. . . . Negroes have 
used Constitution Hall on other occasions 
in the past... . 

Elsie L. Stone, Ossining, N.Y. 

{Marian Anderson’s 1943 concert in Con- 
stitution Hall, like Tuskegee Choir’s in 1947, 
was permitted by DAR only because it was a 
benefit performance; Negroes may not per- 


| form commercially on the Hall’s stage, al- 
y 


though there is no rule against their pres- 
ence in audiences.—Ed. ] 


Baseball and Cricket: Your expla- 
nation of the game of cricket in “British 
Baseball” (Sports, May 19) was fine, ex- 


| cept that the play has little relation to 





baseball. The terms common to baseball, 
such as batter, fielder, outfield, innings, 
all come from cricket. But the two games 
that are similar are baseball and the 


| ancient game of rounders, which is played 
| in England. 


Albert V. Bargery, Sioux City, lowa. 
[Cricket and baseball are surprisingly 
similar despite the absence in cricket of base- 
ball’s strike-out method of retiring batsmen. 
However, Reader Bargery has put his finger 
on one interesting probability. Some sports 


authorities name rounders as the parent of 
both cricket and baseball.—Ed. ] 


New Idea: Why don’t labor unions 
strike for lower prices and picket whole- 
sale food markets for lower prices? I am 
sure the public would back them up 
on this.... 


Mrs. Alma Cook, Holland, Tex. 


Rat Extermination: I congratulate 
you for Evelyn Petersen’s outstanding 
article “Man Against Rat” (May 19) and 
for the menacing cover design. 

Its publication at this time when the 
cities of America are mobilizing in the 
first concerted nationwide drive on rats is 
in itself a valued public service. I was 
impressed . . . with the direct exposition 
of the comparatively simple methods 
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Secretary J. A. Krug. He is impressed. 


which will bring this menace under con- 
trol if we all work together. .. . 

On behalf of the National Urban Rat 
Control Campaign, sponsored jointly by 
the Department of the Interior and the 
National Committee for Rat Control, I 
thank you for your contribution in mak- 
ing Americans aware of the threat to our 
economy, our health, and our food sup- 
ae 

J. A. Krug, Secretary of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Eyes Askance: In “Rebate Racket” 
(Health, May 19) you imply that eye spe- 
cialists (oculists and ophthalmologists) 
send their patients to optometrists. They 
do not. They send them to an optical lab- 
oratory or to the Guild Opticians. .. . 

Why ... pick on the optometrists— 
the only group as a whole which gives pa- 
tients a square deal—who prescribe from 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 12, 
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TELL HIM 89393 GRAPE-NUTS = THE PROFESSOR SAYS HE HAS 
EACH ONE SUGAROASTED AND PLENTY OF GRAPE*NUTS ~ 
PACKED WITH NOURISHMENT ! HE EATS THEM EVERY DAY 

FOR EXTRA ENERGY 


FOLKS...YOU'LL GET PLENTY OF VEM FROM 


SUGAROASTED GRAPE=NUTS WITH MILK 
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.. When You Use A 


HUDSON 
“ADMIRAL” 
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Perfect application—Puts the 

right amount in the right places 
—no waste. 

@ Long reach—Keeps dust away 


ing. 

@ Rotating nozzie—Lets user dust 
up, down, sidewise. 

@ Easier to operate—Smooth, lazy 
stroke does the job. 

® Easier to fill— Wide mouth, large 
cap with built-in scoop. 

@ Holds more — Extra capacity— 
less refilling. 


Scientifically Designed 
for Maximum 


EFFECTIVENESS— 


EFFICIENCY — 
ete), fe]. ) ae 





With an Admiral Duster, less 
dust does a better job. Dust- 
ing is so simple, so easy that 
you do it oftener—keep pests 
under better control. 

These are reasons why thoue 
sands of home gardeners —as 
well as farmers and poultry- 
men and commercial growers 
— always use the Admiral for 
powder insecticides and dust. 


USE INDOORS, TOO 
In kitchen, pantry, bedroom, 
dining room or basement, the 
Admiral dusts effectively, 
easily —and neatly. 

Don’t waste dust with make- 
shift, ineffective methods of 
application. Ask for the 
Hudson “Admiral” Duster by 
name at your dealer — avail- 
able today. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO, 
Chicago 11. Ilinois 
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Tasted and Proved 
SPRAYERS ANDO DUSTERS 
WAYTOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


© 1067 u. 0. u. Ure. co. 


from face. No stooping,nostreteh- | 





60 to 70% of all glasses sold in this coun- 
try? They do not get rebates or kick- 
backs for the simple reason that they give 
a complete service, from examination to 
glasses, which they prescribe only when 
and if needed. 
Henry Schmiel, Optometrist, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


¢ ¢ « You use the name optometrist 
as a prescription filler. Optometrists do 
not fill prescriptions. We leave that to 
opticians, who grind the lenses according 
to prescriptions sent by the optometrists 
(who are specialists). 

It is to be deplored that there are’ 
always a few so greedy for a few extra 
dollars that they will bring the name of 
their profession into disrepute. Fortu- 
nately, there are few. 

Mrs. Lucy J. Fisher (optometrist’s 

wife), Ravenna, Ohio. 

| PATHFINDER’S story referred, perhaps 
too inclusively, to “optometrist-shops,” which 
in many localities furnish opticians’—lens- 
grinders’—services on prescriptions furnished 
by M.D.’s. But in any case the criticism im- 
plicit in the article was directed at localized 
laxity among medical men, not the visual 
engineering crafts.—Ed. } 


Critie’s Critic: I would like to regis- 
ter a complaint against your movie re- 
viewer, who is most of the time a good 
and comical reviewer, but occasionally 





Colman, Shelley Winters. Shameful? 


poor, as in the case of “A Double Life” 
(Movies, April 7). A shameful picture! 
And the more so when you have rated it 
“Colman’s Best.” Are you paid to criticize 
favorably, or are you swayed by Holly- 
wood’s Oscars? Murder and _ insanity 
should not be glamorized. . . . 


Name withheld, El Monte, Cal. 


[PATHFINDER’S movie reviewer really is 
two people, both stalwartly opposed to mur- 
der and mental disease but susceptible to 
good acting—which is what “Colman’s Best” 
referred to. The plot was rated “highly im- 


probable.”—Ed. ] 


Convert Rustlers: Your article 
“Jewish Mission” (Religion, May 5) 
[citing Jewish comments on efforts of 
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Do you miss words? Do voices 
| sometimes sound indistinct? May- 








EVANS 


Automatic Oil- Fired 
WATER HEATERS 


Evans is the economical water 
heater, that gives you the luxury of 
lots of hot water when and where 
Tole Zell Mel eens iclilchilaclin ame >i-telthiE 
fully styled, Evans burns low cost oil, 
s quickly installed, operates noise- 
lessly with no gas-electricity needed. 
20-30-45 gallon sizes. 


HEATING AND APPLIANCE DIVISION 


EVANS PRODUCTS CO. 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


HEAR? 
ia 


HOW WELL 
DO YOU — 


i] ( 


} 


be your “usual HEARzone” is lim- 
ited? To expand it, try a... (¥ 


PARAVOX 
Skrcoss HEARING AID 


GONE-CORD 
Thousands of people vse Paravox, now, to 
expand electrically the “usval HEARzone™ 
(that distance beyond which normal con- 
versation tends to become unintelligible). 
Try one. Discover truth of better hearing. 
Poravox clearly increases sounds. One 
year “on-the-spot” service guarantee. 

Accepted by the Comnell on Faustoat Stedictne, 

PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 
2013C &. 4th St. a CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Christian missionaries to convert them] 
calls for an answer. Many people fail to 
realize that Christianity is really Jewish. 
Jewish leaders are deploring the fact 
that over 80% of the Jews of America 
are not affiliated with the synagogue. Mis- 
sionaries, therefore, cannot be accused of 
proselyting them; they are simply carry- 
ing out the commission of the Messiah of 
Israel. 
Coulson Shepherd, Message to 
Israel, Inc., New York. 


Doghouse: I read with some sur- 
prise about Feller in “Housing Yelp” 
(Nation, May 19) having to live in a dog- 
house which once belonged to Margaret 
Truman. I suppose she moved out of it 
just as soon as Harry made room for her 
on the new porch! 

Glenna Raybell, Tacoma, Wash. 


Small City Strength: I was in- 
terested in your article, “Another Town’s 
Muscles” (Talking It Over, May 5) re- 
garding Webster City, Iowa. 

Irving, Tex., is in the stage of formu- 
lating a community plan, and is progres- 
sing along the same lines as Webster 
City. .. . We believe that the economic 
and spiritual strength of America lies in 
communities like Webster City, Irving, 
and the surrounding farm lands which 
contribute so much to the prosperity of 
the nation. 

Brownlee McMahon Jr., Manager, 

Chamber of Commerce, /rving, Tex. 


“Pepper” and Football: Thank 
you for the mention in “Master Touch” 
(Sports, May 5) of the place Branch 
Rickey has taken in our organization. I 
hadn’t heard anything about Jackie Rob- 
inson’s playing football, but the Dodgers 
do plan to use Pepper Martin, believe it 
or not. Pepper showed up at the Vero 
Beach training camp of the Dodgers, 
where Carl Voyles, the new football 
coach, was helping out with the baseball 
players. They tell me he cannot miss a 
place kick inside of 40 yards, that he has 
enough power for kickoffs, and that his 
hustle and aggressiveness will set a won- 
derful example for some of the younger 
players. 

Joseph Petritz, The All-American 

Football Conference, New York. 


The Bonner Plan: This idea of 
Kenneth Bonner’s, as expressed in “Flash 
of Light” (Education, May 5), should be 
called an “atom bomb for education!” 
The whole idea is practical, dynamic, 
urgent. ... 

Unless something is done to revita- 
lize our public school system, which is 
75% archaic, our children’s morale and 
mental processes will shrivel. Would that 
Headmaster Bonner could be transplanted 
into every body of governing school su- 
perintendency! 


Mrs. J. Ben Jefferson, Clayton, Ill. 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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YOU LIRE SOME THINGS... 
(but theyre not-good for you) 


SQME THINGS ARE G000 FOR YOU... 


(but you dont tite em /) 





607 POSTS GOA CRAN FLAKES 
ARE 6000 FOR YOU... 
(and youll ike em, Too f) 


@ Wait’ll you taste wonderful 
new Post’s Bran Flakes! Fresh, 
crisp, golden-toasted—a deli- 
cious cereal treat! And just as 
good for you as ever! Each 
one-ounce serving of Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes is an “‘ounce of pre- 
vention’’— provides just enough 
bran to help prevent irregularity 


A Product of General Foods 


due to lack of bulk in the diet. 
Few foods can better the nutri- 
tional value of a bow] of cereal, 
milk and sugar. So eat a better 
breakfast with cereal. And when 
you choose your cereal, remem- 
ber. . +» Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
are good for you, and you'll 
like ’em, too! 
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MAKE FREE FUEL CONSERVATION 


YOUR OJIL-O-MATIC DEALER WILL 
SURVEY OF YOUR HOME. 





Quotes 





British Press Service 


Inverchapel. Yanks won his heart. 
The American people are the nic- 
est I have ever lived amongst.—Lord /n- 


verchapel, retiring British ambassador. 


Parents may, and usually do, see 
that their boys and girls are clothed, fed 
and washed, have their teeth attended to, 
but to make pals of them, lovingly but 
firmly discipline them—that takes too 
much time and effort.—Rev. Dr. Bernard 


Iddings Bell, Chicago. 


Let them call me what they want. I 
have no ethics. But I’ve gotten the fac- 
tories and the machines, and I’m going to 
keep on getting them.—Miguel Miranda, 
Argentine canner. 


It is a very general notion, largely 
the result of propaganda, that Georgia 
soils were impoverished by the growing of 
cotton. Actually, cotton does not impov- 
erish the land if good farming practices 
are adopted.—Tom Linder, Georgia Agri- 
culture Commissioner. 


Within 10 years we shall have 
nearly 6 million children far whom no 
schooling will be available—Mrs. L. L. 
Hughes, president, National Congress of 
Parents & Teachers. 


Leo Durocher, Dodger manager, 
wrote a magazine piece about “Nice Guys 
Finish Last.” Well, the Dodgers are last 
now, and Connie Mack’s “nice guys” are 
just about tops.—Matthew Warren, radio 
commentator. 


Everybody wants to speak to the 
candidate, or failing that, to me. When I 
discover the caller is a crackpot, I throw 
him off base by telling him everybody is 
out. Then they demand to know what I 
am doing. I say I’m waiting for the can- 
didate myself.—Paul Lockwood, secre- 
tary to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 


If the Federal government gave up 
inheritance taxes, all the rich guys would 


go to Florida, which hasn't such a tax.- 


Sen. Robert A. Taft. 


It is encouraging that Russia has 
twice sought ... to let the world know 
she is ready to talk peace. Perhaps she 
has found out western Europe is begin- 
ning to revive and is not likely to be so 
fertile a field for further expansion.— 


Sen. Herbert O’Conor, (D.-Md.). 


Before the Reds took over, every- 
body knew the Czechs were a great peo- 
ple for reading newspapers. Since the 
coup, I was surprised if I saw as many as 
three in a streetcar reading a paper.— 
Mrs. Ralph Young, former American Red 
Cross official. 


Wait and see. You policemen and 
judges will be settin’ and waitin’ at the 
pearly gates a long time before I roll up. 
—Jake Bird, Tacoma, Wash., murderer 
sentenced to be hanged. 


There is no reveille or anything like 
that here. We work as a usual railroad 
office. There is no saluting. This is not 
an Army post.—Col. W. S. Carr, assigned 
to Eastern Army office for railroad emer- 
gency control. 


Within a few hundred years, blonde 
hair will be a thing of the past.—Dr. 
Raphael Armattoe, director, Londonderry 
Research Center for Anthropology. 


The one basic defect in our Army 
and Navy systems of justice is the con- 
centration in one commanding officer ot 
the unchecked control over each and 
every step of the military judicial process. 


—James Randall Creel, New York. 


Guys always seem a little fright- 
ened when they find out I’m a model. 
Some boys are not themselves. They try 
to put on a big front. They always tell 
how wonderful they are—people they’ve 
met, places they’ve been. They try to im- 
press, instead of being themselves 
Yvonne Ouimette, Brooklyn model. 





Want to know how much money 
I’ve made? Over a million and a quarter 
dollars.—Lee De Forest, inventor. 
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million. 


De Forest. Ideas won his 
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i 1. 7 
vacation areas that offer a wide choice of attrac 


tive trips. In the U.S.A. you'll find a variety of in- ‘t > XN oe 


Right here in the Americas are the world’s finest 


comparable scenic beauty—interesting historical 
places. Then there’s Canada and Bermuda for British 
hospitality... Mexico and Cuba for a touch of old Spain 
...Alaska and Hawaii, our future 49thand 50thstates... 
South America for many more new sights and things to do. 
We're ready to help you plan your trip. Just fill in 
the coupon below. You will receive information on how to go, 
where to stay, and the cost. This service is for Pathfinder readers 


—and it's yours for the asking—at no obligation! 


PLAN NOW FOR THE VACATION TRIP Ott WANT 


@ TOUR OF THE WEST. 14 days and 7,000 miles a} AIR TOUR TO MEXICO, 8-day all-expense trip, 
of scenic travel by special air-conditioned train to #390. from New York. Also air trips to Havana, Guate- 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon and mala and Yucatan. 

Canada. A real travel value. $297. from Chicago. 


TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE. 10 days of wonder- 


ful sightseeing including a visit to Salt Lake City, 
Colorado and the Rockies. $240. from Chicago. 


3) TOUR OF THE EAST. 8 days. Niagara Falls, sail 
down Hudson River. Sightseeing in New York City, 
Atlantic City, Washington. $136.50 from Chicago. 


RIVER-BOAT CRUISES. 20-day cruises fror 


Cincinnati to New Orleans, $225. 11-day cruise from St. 
Louis to St. Paul, $120. 8-day cruise from St. Louis to 8 TO SOUTH AMERICA, By steamship from New 
Muscle Shoals, $75. York to New Orleans, or by plane. Write for details. 


© BERMUDA. All expense tours. 8 days, both ways by 
steamship from New York, $135.03. 9 days, both ways 
by air, $204.49. (Sightseeing included). 

@) NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA. Wi dc 
choice of trips by rail and motorcoach including visits 
to Boston, Cape Cod, Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Montreal, Quebec, Nova Scotia. Detailed literature 
on request. 


Minimum rates shown, U. S. tax not included. 





FILL OUT COUPON BELOW AND TELL US WHERE YOU WANT To Go 


Pathfinder Travel Information Bureau lager 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
1 want details of Vacation trip (please check): Tour of West (} Yellowstone (] TourofEast[} River-Boat [] Mexico [ } 


Bermuda [_] New England [] South America [_] 
On I prefer a “made-to-order” trip to 








Name Street City 


Futhfinder Fave Information Bureau IN COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 
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HOW 34,000 OIL COMPANIES 
SERVE THE NATION AS 


OVER 200 MILLION GALLONS ; 
DELIVERED EVERY DAY TO YOU 


The oil industry is now producing more petroleum 
than ever before! But that’s only part of the job. 
Oil must be refined and then moved along to you. 
And today’s huge output of crude oil— over 200 
million gallons per day— must be delivered when 
and where you want it. 

Working in the oil industry are tens of thou- 
sands of tank trucks...a huge fleet of ocean-going 
tankers ...over 147,000 miles of oil pipelines... 
hundreds of barges... and over 100,000 railroad 
tank cars bring petroleum products to you every 
day. 

Oil transporters, producers, refiners and dis- 
tributors are exerting every effort in the face of 
today’s record demand. In all, 34,000 individual 
firms work to supply the oil products needed by 
more cars, trucks, oil burners and farm machines 
than we’ve ever had... by our trains, planes and 
factories ... and by our Army and Navy. 

More petroleum products will be delivered this 
year. Be sure to use them efficiently. Oil is energy 
for America. Oil means more comfort, better 
health, greater convenience —for you. 


OIL INDUSTRY 
INFORMATION COMMITTEE 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


ATLANTA DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS Ss “am : 

Boston DENVER NEw YorK ee : 

CHICAGO KANSAS CiTy PHILADELPHIA Over 147,000 miles of oil pipeline in the U. S. A....a 24% increase over 1938 in this 
CINCINNATI Los ANGELES TULSA means of transporting oil to you. 











Refining: Oil refineries handled 77 
billion gallons of crude oil last year 
—with facilities expanding, refineries 


Today, there are over twice as many 
oil tankers in service as in 1938. 
Night and day they ply lakes and 


Giant trucks supply service stations, 
farms, home owners, industry. Today 
there are over 200,000 trucks in the 


will soon top this mark...deliver | oceans—help speed more oil to you. oil industry—60,000 more than 1938. 
even more oil products to you. 
10 


This comparison of 1941 produc- 
tion with 1947 illustrates records set 
by the oil industry working to keep 
you and your neighbors supplied. 
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Acme 


The Cover. A milling mass of 
shouting, shirt-sleeved delegates, 
sometimes shouting for their favor- 
ites, sometimes listening to impas- 
sioned speakers extol the virtues of 
the party and possible standard bear- 
ers—this is a national political con- 
vention. For what goes on behind 
the scenes, and what the nominating 
convention opening in Philadelphia 
Monday means, see How a Party 
Picks Its Men, page 20. 

* * * 


Next Issue. Before Sept. 1, 
7,000 Americans seeking cool com- 
fort and recreation in the water will 
meet death instead. But were it not 
for professional lifeguards and 
trained amateurs, the figure prob- 
ably would be nearer 160,000. How 
these anti-drowning forces mobilize 
for a season will be described in 
Drowning—A Killer You Can Escape 
in the June 30 issue. 


x* * * 


Quiz. What’s the most dangerous 
place to sit in an automobile? 
(See Death Seat, p. 45.) 

Organic change or environment— 
which is most important cause 
of mental and nervous illness? 
(See Ego or Brain?, p. 44.) 

Do bus-riders want commercials 
while they commute? 

(See Commuter’s Radio, p. 46.) 

Can a movie with a moral message 
make money ? 

(See It Takes Hokum, p. 48.) 
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In Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


IF YOU COULD SEE 
BUT ONE 


American Dhywine 


...then... experience the 
elation of seeing the Liberty Bell— 
tied by America’s heartstrings to 
172 years of freedom. Tread where 
Washington and Jefferson... 
Franklin and Adams . . . started 
America’s growth and promise. 


Here, also for your vacation pleas- 
ure, are more improved roads... 
metropolitan cities . . . small 
towns ... quaint folkways and 
traditional foods to delight you. 
Here are vast State Parks and 
forest areas ... natural wonders 
... famous resorts... fine fishing 
and hunting ... good living. You 
will enjoy Pennsylvania—the 
easiest State to see in the nation 
—the easiest State in which “‘to 
see the nation.” 


IF YOU DRIVE— DRIVE SAFELY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR A “NATIONAL’)~ 
VACATION 


ing, ¥ 
% xf ¥ 
Bey ee eS a 
’ x : er aE 50 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
James H. Duff, Governor 
Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of Commerce 





Penna. Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Please send me free maps and literature about 
Pennsylvania's vacation highlights. Dept. F-20-’48 


Name 





| Address 


City 


Sense... 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





running-mate if he wins the GOP nomination. The invitation was prof- 
fered last week in Washington's Mayflower Hotel and the go-between was 
John Foster Dulles, Dewey's first choice as Secretary of State. 


GOV. THOMAS E. DEWEY HAS ASKED WARREN AUSTIN, U.S. delegate to U.N., to be his 


his job whom he really feared was Sen. Arthur Vandenberg. He didn't 
have one political issue on which to fight the Michigan Senator. 


MINNESOTA'S HAROLD STASSEN HAS BEGUN TO HEDGE ON HIS PRESIDENTIAL BETS. Wor- 
ried because of the slow-up in his boom for the GOP nomination, Stas- 
sen has asked his Minnesota friends to keep the way open for him to 
run against Sen. Joe Ball for Senate in the event the Republicans 
by-pass him. Stassen could probably whip Ball, who has let fence-— 


| mending at home go by the board in favor of national issues. 
GOV. PHIL M. DONNELLY OF MISSOURI WILL NOMINATE TRUMAN. Although he thinks 


Truman is a weak sister and although he sides with the Southern re-— 
volters, Donnelly has promised Democratic Chairman Howard McGrath to 


lay it on heavy in his nominating speech. 


eee eee Eee eee eee eee eee 


plans to go underground if the Mundt bill suppressing communism is 
ever passed. Complete details down to dismantling Communist clubs, 
disposing of typewriters and mimeographing machines have been lifted 
by the FBI agents from top orders for Operation Underground. 


to testify before the Senate Appropriations Committee. According to 
friends here, MacArthur is convinced Japanese Communists would try to 
disrupt the occupation if he were to return voluntarily. If ordered 
to return, the general would be free of all blame for the foul-up. 


SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL HAS A SCHEME TO PROVE STALIN'S PEACE OFFERS ARE 
L 





Smith to begin negotiations for the settlement of long-standing dis-— 
putes such as wartime lend-lease debts, return of the Free City of 
Trieste to Italy and return of civil aviation controls to Soviet 
satellite nations. Marshall has no real hopes for success and will 
use the expected failures to prove settlement of graver questions 
amicably is now impossible. 


GERMAN OCCUPATION CHIEF GEN. LUCIUS CLAY HAS JOINED FORCES with ECA boss Paul 
Hoffman in the latter's internal quarrel with roving Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman. Clay has informed Army Chief of Staff Omar Bradley 
and old friend George Marshall that he will retire if Harriman inter- 


feres with present occupation policies, approved by Hoffman. 
RED-FACED AIR FORCE COMMANDERS ARE TRYING TO SQUELCH an internal scandal in- 


volving former War Secretary Harry Woodring. The charge: Favor-—seek-— 
ing officers allowed Woodring to send 50-lb. bags of coffee to Ger- 
many to sell in U.S. Government barter centers on Army Transport Com— 
mand planes under priorities heretofore granted only to iron lungs, 
caskets and crucially needed drugs. 





Secretary Sullivan out of his job. Burned up because Sullivan has 
hotly opposed him on defense needs, Forrestal was burned again when 
Truman bluntly refused his demand, saying he needed Sullivan's New 
England friends too much in the forthcoming campaign. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION SERVICE DIRECTOR CYRUS CHING WANTS TO QUIT. Ching has asked 


Truman to find a successor for him quickly. He reminded the President 


that his promised year of service is up and Ching would like to leave 
now while signs for labor peace are pretty good. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW Ease 
of Handling 


REALLY new! 












v . 
EASY TO TURN AROUND IN CITY STREETS EASY TO MANEUVER IN NARROW QUARTERS EASY TO HANDLE ON “TOUGH” LOCATIONS 


_ 


Read why Dodge ‘‘JJob-Rated’”’ trucks are easier to handle! 


You can swing around in narrower streets. You right and left, because of new “‘cross-steering,”’ 
can ‘“‘jack-knife’” into alleys or up to loading with shorter wheelbases and wide tread front axles. 
platforms with much greater ease! You get this 
greatly improved maneuverability from an entirely 
new front-end chassis design. 





Front axles have been moved back, engines for- 
ward, placing more load on front axles. Cab-to- 
axle dimensions remain the same, with shorter 
Turning diameters are shorter, the same- both wheelbases. You get much better weight distribu- 


tion; you can carry increased 
Read this 10 Foint Comparison, too! 


payloads, too. This new weight 
distribution, with longer springs, 

(Dodge Model F-152; 14,500 pounds Gross Vehicle Weight—and 
U Comparable Competitive Models.) 


produces a marvelous new “cush- 
DODGE 
FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES "“Job-Rated” 
TRUCK 


ioned ride.”’ See, in chart at left, 
Wheelbase }158in. | 


how Dodge compares with 
competition in many important 
wosin [etn 






Step into the new “‘Pilot-House” 
cab of a Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ 
truck, and drive! You won’t find 
equal maneuverability, comfort or 
vision in any other truck! 


DODGE 
Gob-Raled” 
RUCKS 


nd nemembeere 


onty DODGE BUILDS “tea TRUCKS 





Cab-to-Axle—to take 12-foot body 


Wide-Tread Front Axles (shorter 
turning—more stability) 


Modern “Cross-Type” Steering Yes 


features. 
Turning Diameter * —Left 50% ft. 61% ft. Y ft. 54% ft. 661% ft. 
—Right 50% ft. 61% ft. Ya ft % ft. 66% ft. 


Maximum Horsepower 


54 
Total Spring Length (Front and Rear 

“Cushioned Ride’) Tt 171% in, 182 in. 
* To outside of tire (curb clearance.) Computed from data based on tests or computations obtained from usually reliable sources. t All four 
Springs. 7 Measured from production models. & Computed trom width and depth measurements; no allowance for contours. 


Vent Wings plus Rear Quarter Windows 


60 
54 ‘ 
51% in. 
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Showdown 


Senate action on House-voted slash 
in European aid is crucial test 
of Vandenberg leadership 


One year almost to the day after 
Secretary of State George Marshall sug- 
gested American aid for European re- 
covery, the U.S. House of Representatives 
voted a drastic cut in that aid. 

Repercussions were immediate. Sen- 
ate President Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.- 
Mich.) was fighting mad. House Appro- 
priations chairman John Taber (R.-N.Y.) 
tore into Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. Candidates Stassen and Dewey 


Acme 
Economizer. Chairman Taber slashed 
ERP grants by $1.7 billion as... 


joined Marshall in warning of dire things 
to come. Congress suddenly faced its 
sharpest issue of the session. Abroad the 
reaction was sheer dismay except in the 
Communist press. 

Two months ago Congress had au- 
thorized $5.3 billion for the first 12 
months of European aid. Then last week 
after a month’s study of its Appropria- 
tions Committee, the House passed a bill 
granting $5.05 billion—for 15 months. 
This represented a cut of $1.7 billion in 
ERP and an overall reduction in foreign 
aid, including money for Greece, Turkey 
and China, of $2.1 billion. 

Concerned over the Administration’s 
failure to figure ERP needs accurately, 
Taber said the amount it asked would 
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tend to “finance a lot of nebulous projects 
just for the sake of spending money.” 

Angriest of all ERP’s friends was 
Arthur Vandenberg, Senate foreign rela- 
tions chairman. He demanded the right 
to tell the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee why ERP should not be cut, deliber- 
ately plunged into a fight which might 
cost him his Presidential chances. Taber 
countered by asking to tell his side of the 
story to the same Senate committee. 

Confusion Compounded. “Who 
can trust Washington?” crowed Italy’s 
Communist newspaper L’ Unita. “Even 
if the cut proposals are not adopted,” 
said the Belgian rightist daily Le Phare, 
“Europe will have the bad impression 
that the United States is not ready to ful- 
fill its engagements.” 

In Britain, the House action tended 
to strengthen the Bevin-led group which 
wants an independent foreign policy, free 
of U.S. influence. In France, the govern- 
ment might find it harder to support U.S. 
policy in rebuilding a self-reliant Ger- 
many. In the U.N., where the difference 
between a Congressional authorization 
and a Congressional appropriation was 
not understood, one delegate moaned: 
“. . . Unless America can take the lead 
in providing a vital faith . . . all her ex- 
ports will merely postpone the day of 
reckoning. .. .” 

Justified or not, this wailing was pre- 
mature. For the Senate would write its 
own price ticket, doubtless larger than 
the House version. Then House and Sen- 
ate conferees would reach some compro- 
mise to finance the program, begun a 
month ago by a $1 billion R.F.C. loan. 


To Revise U. N. 


As Americans 
attempt to create a consistent foreign 
policy, another force for peace—the 
United Nations—was at the lowest point 
in public approval in three years of life. 

According to the Gallup poll, only 
21% of Americans were satisfied with 
U.N.; 54% were dissatisfied and 25% 
had no opinion. The reasons were many 
but they had one name: Russia. The Rus- 
sians seemed to have entered U.N. for the 
purpose of wrecking it. This they had 
come close to doing. Responsible U.S. 
leaders knew they must take drastic steps 
to save U.N. 

First Steps. On both sides of the 
Capitol, committees were at work. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
okayed a resolution approving U.S. entry 
into regional defense pacts under the 
U.N. charter and directing the President 
to work toward elimination of the Se- 
curity Council veto. In the House, *For- 
eign Affairs chairman Charles A. Eaton 
(R.-N.J.) introduced a similar bill. 


floundered in their 


When Sen. Arthur Vandenberg’s Re- 
publican colleagues began to demand 
changes in the U.N. several months ago, 
Vandenberg encouraged them. When a 
group of 16, led by Michigan’s Homer 
Ferguson (R.), produced a_ resolution 
demanding changes in the U.N., Vanden- 
berg suavely sat on the resolution and 
hatched a substitute which proposes: 

1. “Voluntary agreement” to remove 
the veto in cases involving peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes and the admission of 
new members to U.N. 

2. “Progressive development” of re- 
gional arrangements for “individual and 
collective self-defense.” 

3. Association of the U,S. “by con- 





International 
. . . Vandenberg boiled and got ready 
for a fight. (SEE: Showdown) 


stitutional processes” with such regional 
arrangements. 

4. Strongest efforts to secure estab- 
lishment of a U.N. military force and cut 
down national armaments. 

5. If other attempts fail, a world con- 
ference to review the U.N. charter. 

Reservation. The authorization for 
U.S. adherence to regional pacts, it em- 
phasized, “does not bestow upon the 
President any additional authority to 
make any commitment without the ap- 
proval of Congress. .. .” 

Nonetheless, committee members and 
Administration leaders knew that this 
was the key to the resolution. Revisions 
in U.N. might be possible eventually, but 
the Government wanted authority now to 
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back the “Western Union” formed by 
England, France, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and The Netherlands—and the six-nation 
pact for reconstruction of Germany (see 


World). 


Defense: Short Rations? 


In its rush toward adjournment— 
and Philadelphia—Congress paused brief- 
ly to plunk $10 billion in outstretched 
palms—the Army’s, Navy’s and Air 
Force’s. 

Passed by the House last week, and 
sure of Senate approval, the money would 
buy a 65,000-ton aircraft carrier, big 
enough to launch B-29’s, and award to 
all the services their biggest budgets in 
peacetime history. Congress previously 
had okayed a separate $3.2 billion au- 
thorization for Air Force and Navy 
planes, later might pass a bill providing 
post-election draft of 19-to-25-year olds. 

Gloom. Anything they didn’t get 
now, military men had small hope of get- 
ting at all. Word had come that Rep. 
Dewey Short (R.-Mo.) soon would re- 
place New York’s ailing Walter Andrews 
as chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Brass hats knew their new 
chaperon as a confirmed isolationist. He 
had voted against lend-lease, the pre-war 
and postwar draft—and then had blamed 
Roosevelt for Pearl Harbor. 


The Road Back 


Harry Truman’s leisurely “non-polit- 
ical” cross-country tour was almost over. 
A heavy air of gloom hung over the 16- 
car Presidential special as it chugged 
slowly back to Washington. 

In three weeks of travel Truman had 
received a pair of spurs, walked in a 
parade, blasted Congress, made five ma- 
jor speeches (one, in Omaha, Neb., to a 
near-empty house), paused long enough 
to sign a bill for a postage stamp honor- 
ing the nation’s volunteer firemen, met 
local politicians and greeted scattered 





International 


Traveler. Truman’s sister was glad to see him but voters were cool. (SEE: Road) 


crowds along the way. But the trip which 
began in jaunty confidence was ending in 
grim defeatism. 

The junket was officially tagged 
“non-political” in order to avoid radio 
time charges and other expenses which 
would otherwise have to be borne by the 
threadbare Democratic treasury. This 
way costs could be borne by the White 
House expense allowance. The President 
made no bones about its true nature. 

Intents & Purposes. At Berkeley, 
Cal., he gave the first indication of the 
strongest positive platform in the Demo- 
cratic campaign—full support for ERP. 
He castigated Congress for trying to re- 
duce foreign aid grants. Other attacks on 
Congress seemed _ halfhearted after- 
thoughts, made by a man who knew he 
had no control over Congress whatsoever. 
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At probes. Borgia passed buck, found $1 was all Denny wanted. (SEE: Voice) 
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Before Harry Truman left Washing- 
ton, Democratic National Chairman J. 
Howard McGrath had made the tongue- 
in-cheek comment of the week on his trip: 

“The President feels he wants to 
keep it as non-political as this sort of 
trip was intended to be.” 

As Truman came back to Washing- 
ton, it appeared the trip had been even 
more non-political than party bigwigs had 
feared it might be. 


Voice of NBC 


Indirect lights cast their dull glow 
over State Department room 4166. Into 
the night and all through the weekend, 
Assistant Secretary George Allen’s staff 
translated, typed and hectographed. Ulti- 
mately, they gave probing Congressmen 
what they wanted—literal translations of 
36 Know North America scripts the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. had shortwaved 
in Spanish for the Voice of America. 

The probers, headed by Sen. H. 
Alexander Smith (R.-N.J.) and Rep. J. 
Edgar Chenoweth (R.-Col.), were ap- 
palled as they read of Pennsylvania’s 
“social problem” Quakers, Wyoming's 
Indian girls who dance “naked.” New 
England, said one script, “was founded 
by hypocrisy, and Texas by sin.” In Utah, 
men “have as many wives as they can 
support.” 

Congress boiled. If State didn’t do 
better soon, Chenoweth warned, “then 
I'm for junking the whole program.” 
More conservative, Sen. Smith hoped to 
keep the Voice talking, but wanted to 
trace the foul-up and avoid repetitions. 

Maze. His job grew steadily tougher. 
Venezuelan-born writer Rene Borgia 
blamed his NBC superiors. NBC blamed 
the State Department, which last Nov. 5 
stopped the translation of scripts for 
checking purposes. Assistant Secretary 
Allen blamed Congress for insisting that 
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Anti-Mundt. When they sought to strangle, they applied a pulmotor. (SEE: Control) 


State farm out its programs. (NBC and 
CBS do 70% of all Voice programming; 
State runs the Behind-The-l[ron-Curtain 
show). 

With that, the probers read scripts 
beamed to Russia, found they flattered 
Paul Robeson, Negro singer who last 
week refused to answer Congress’ famous 
“Are you a Communist?” question. 

New Plan. To end divided authority 
and make Voice broadcasts more effec- 
tive, NBC vice president Charles Denny 
proposed a broadcasting foundation to 
which his company would lease its three 
50-kilowatt shortwave stations for $1 a 
year in a programming fadeout. State 
countered with a proposal to let diplo- 
mats write all newscasts and censor 
farmed-out feature broadcasts. 

Congress—having already okayed an 
$11 million Voice appropriation—will 
probably wait until next year to ponder 
the main question: Should the State De- 
partment get off the air? 


Communist Control 


The Mundt-Nixon anti-Communist 
bill seemed to be dying a natural death 
this week with its bitterest opponents 
fighting hardest to keep it alive. 

Jet-propelled through the House by 
a better than five to one vote, the bill 
moved across the Capitol to an unenthusi- 
astic Senate where the heavy load of work 
already piled up gave it only a 50-50 
chance. 

Many Senators sincerely doubted the 
bill’s constitutionality. More thought it 
unwise. When the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee suddenly ended its brief hearings, 
most people thought it meant the end of 
the bill. But not its loudest opponents— 
Henry Wallace supporters, left-wing CIO 
unions, civil rights organizations, and the 
Commies themselves. 

Revival. They began to scream they 
had been denied a chance to be heard. 
They tried to string out hearings as long 
as possible. Two days later, some 5,000 of 
them, organized by ex-Rep. Jerry O’Con- 
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nell, Washington state Wallace leader, 
swarmed into the District (already bur- 
dened with 5,000 convening Townsend- 
ites) to hear Negro singer Paul Robeson 
harangue: “If we can’t get our liberties 
one way, we will build a new structure to 
get those liberties.” 

Outside of costing some $50,000 and 
three arrests, the demonstration did one 
thing: Many Senators, previously cool or 
indifferent, were angered into joining the 
bill’s supporters. New efforts began to 
push it ahead. 

Among the demonstrators’ grosser 
stupidities was White House picketing, 
aimed at President Truman who has 
alienated a large segment of his own 
party by advocating a civil rights pro- 
gram the picketers themselves support. 

More & Better. In Chicago, the 
President hinted that he would veto the 
bill if it reached him. The way to stop 
communism, he said, is “not by passing 
a law against it,” but by improving the 
social system and giving the American 
people “more and better democracy.” 

The Mundt-Nixon bill would outlaw 
any effort to “establish in the U.S. a 
totalitarian dictatorship” under foreign 
control. It would require “Communist 
political organizations” and “fronts” to 
register with the Department of Justice. 


Spotlight on BLS 


Labor’s wartime whipping-boy was 
becoming labor’s guardian angel this 
week. 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, attacked by AFL and 
CIO during the war, was suddenly a vital 
link in labor-management relations. Most 
dramatic symbol of its new importance 
was the General Motors-United Auto 
Workers agreement which provided an 
1l¢ wage increase pegged to BLS’s cost- 
of-living index. The formula might well 
make the agency, small by Washington 
standards, a basic factor in the lives of 
more than 15 million industrial workers 
and upwards of 10 million stockholders. 


Hopefully the 950 employes of BLS 
—which Congress has trimmed down at 
the rate of $2 million a year since 1946— 
thought its new importance would bring 
more money for fiscal year 1949. The 
bureau got $6.2 million in fiscal 1947, 
$4.05 million in 1948. This year the 
House okayed $2.5 million for 1949. The 
Senate is expected to boost this to about 
$4 million. 

Local Surveys. At stake (in addi- 
tion to such services as its monthly food 
price index, monthly employment statis- 
tics and its industrial accident cost 
studies) are BLS’s city-by-city living-cost 
studies. This service, which has already 
been reduced by previous appropriation 
cuts to a point where there is no index 
for any city between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific Coast, might be eliminated 
altogether. 

This week as UAW began to get 
down to brass tacks with Ford (asking a 
30¢-an-hour wage boost) another BLS- 
based agreement seemed probable. 

John Be Nimble. But there was 
one labor leader who has never recog- 
nized BLS figures. When the United Mine 


- Workers’ John L. Lewis refused to nego- 


tiate with the Southern Coal Producers 
Association, Justice T. Alan Goldsbor- 
ough handed down an injunction direct- 
ing Lewis to resume talks immediately. 
Paraphrasing Cicero’s orations against 
Cataline*, Goldsborough (who twice 
levied stiff fines on the UMW for Lewis’ 
refusal to comply with injunctions) ex- 
claimed: “It’s your boundless audacity, 
Cataline!” as he handed down the ruling. 
Within five hours “Cataline” capitulated. 

In the railway labor dispute, where 
the BLS formula might ultimately have 
an effect, negotiations at the White House 

*Among other things. Cicero said this about 
Cataline: “. . . mad with audacity, breathing 
wickedness, impiously planning mischief to his 


country, threatening fire and sword to you and to 
the city.” 





. Acme 
Cost-of-living. BLS might set the pat- 
tern for industry. (SEE: BLS) 
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ended in “complete failure.” The Admin- 
istration had turned down a proposal by 
all the operating brotherhoods thaj the 
Government nationalize the roads—but 
the problem posed by repeated seizure to 
prevent strikes was still unsolved. 


Congress: Jammed Again 


Congress starts each new session 
with a bright new resolution: This time 
things will get done on schedule and 
there won’t be any last-minute rush. 

Invariably things don’t get done on 
schedule and there is a last-minute rush. 

This year the rush is even more 
frantic than usual as GOP leaders wran- 
gle over last-minute policy. Senate boss 
Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio) wants to pass 
as many major bills as possible, give Re- 
publican platform-writers a detailed rec- 
ord to stand on. Others want to duck still- 
pending controversies, close up shop by 
June 19 so they can get away to the na- 
tional convention in Philadelphia on 
June 21. 

The Record. So far the second ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress has passed the 
European Recovery Program, major de- 
partmental appropriations bills, modified 
rent control extension and income tax re- 
duction. It has not passed: 

Repeal of the oleomargarine tax 
(through the House, stalled in Senate). 

Reciprocal trade (through the House, 
pending in the Senate). 

Mundt-Nixon anti-Communist bill 
(through the House, stalled in Senate). 

Two-year terms for the five Atomic 
Energy Commissioners (pending in the 
Senate). 

Housing (through the Senate, stalled 
in the House). 

Long-range farm program (pending 
in the Senate). 

Tidelands oil (through the House, 
stalled in the Senate). 

Government pay increases (stalled in 
committee, both houses). 

Trying Hard. This week, with the 


Senate meeting from 1] a.m. to near mid- 
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night and the House also working at top 
speed, some of these acts may get 
through. If they don’t, most members 
agreed, they will probably have to wait 
until 1949, 

Even at the risk of a skimpy plat- 
form, Republicans don’t want to risk a 
summer session which would allow Demo- 
crats to use Capitol Hill as a sounding- 
board for the Presidential campaign. 


Thinning Blue Line 


In Chicago’s Hines Veterans Hos- 
pital, death came on Memorial Day to 
James Crugon, 97, youngest surviving 
member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. Born in Paris, France, he enlisted 
as a drummer boy at 11. To mourn his 
passing, he left behind 51 older buddies. 


Flood 


Two-year-old Mitchell Butcher in 
fresh blue denims played happily with 
his 1l-month-old sister Sally in the yard 
of their Vanport, Ore., home. 

Home for them, as for the 18,500 
other residents of the war-born, bustling 
city on the banks of the roaring Columbia 
river, was a temporary wooden box-like 
structure, sitting duck-like on a concrete 
slab. 

Mitchell’s parents, like the rest of 
Vanport, knew the river was rising. They 
knew their home on reclaimed lowlands 
would be instantly swamped if the dike 
holding back the river gave way. But till 
noon the day before, the Portland Hous- 
ing Authority had assured them they 
were safe, the dike would hold, there was 
no need to flee. 

Breakthrough. Overhead, flying 
instructor Calvin Hulbert was piloting a 
small plane. As he watched, disaster 
struck explosively. A six-foot breach tore 
the dike. Horrified, he watched the gap 
spread to 60 feet, then to 600. 

“A wall of water 10 feet high slid 
through the breach, striking down whole 
apartment buildings like a_ bulldozer 
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Oregon horror. A river killed a city, left thousands like young Robin Burns, with grandmother, homeless. (SEE: Flood) 


knocks down a sapling. Buildings seemed 
to burst. Two people stood on the porch 
of their apartment, shrinking from the 
flood. The building next door crumpled, 
leisurely. Next time I looked those peo- 
ple were gone. So was the porch. 

“Then I get sick to my stomach, and 
went back to base.” 

By nightfall, the city of Vanport lay 
buried under the muddy yellow water of 
the Columbia, rooftops of splintered 
houses rising crazily in a huddled mass in 
one corner of the mile-square city. 

Uncounted Dead. At the week’s 
end, nobody knew the total cost in lives. 
Damage along the rampaging Columbia 
might reach $100 million. Only 5,500 
families had registered at relief agencies. 
Many were feared under the 20 feet of 
water. Bodies recovered reached 27. The 
first to be identified on Saturday were 
Mitchell and Sally Butcher, found by 
their parents in a morgue, clad in little 
blue overalls and pink dress. 

It was the worst flood-disaster in the 
history of the Columbia. Knowing the 
danger, engineer-experts and the Army 
board of rivers and harbors began nearly 
20 years ago to plan a $1.5 billion flood 
control, navigation, irrigation and power 
development program for the Columbia 
and its tributaries. Beginning with the 
Bonneville dam in 1936, some $400 mil- 
lion has been spent. 

CVA? The Northwest continues to 
debate the issue of establishing a Colum- 
bia River Authority modeled after the 
TVA. But realistic advocates of CVA, 
acknowledging the strength of their op- 
ponents in Congress, will let that idea lie, 
so long as work proceeds on the key proj- 
ects. 

Meanwhile, 100,000 homeless sought 
shelter, and weary, bleary-eyed dike work- 
ers fought around the clock in the flood- 
stricken area from western Montana to 
the sea and from the Columbia to Can- 
ada’s roaring Fraser. 

Forecasters raised danger warnings 
that even worse was in store. The Colum- 
bia may reach a crest at Portland by mid- 
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week of nearly 31 feet, six inches above 
the records set a week earlier. 


Diplomats from Vermont 


Donald Watt never believed in “let- 
ting the diplomats do it.” So the ex- 
cement manufacturer set up an office in 
one of Vermont’s red barns, and began 
cementing international relations himself. 

For 17 years, Watt's non-profit ex- 
periment in international living has built 
friendship abroad by a simple device: 
Each summer he arranges for American 
students to live in foreign homes. With- 
out help from the slow-moving State De- 
partment (which has awarded only two 
scholarships abroad under its two-year- 
old, multi-million dollar Fulbright pro- 
gram, hopes to give more this year), Watt 
is processing experimenter No. 1,700. 

Delegation. This month, 285 of 
Watt’s “ambassadors” from colleges as 
far apart as Stanford and University of 
the South (Sewanee, Tenn.) will travel to 
11 countries. (Each will go to one coun- 
try, ranging from Mexico to Norway.) 
Most experimenters pay a_ shoestring 
$430 to $625; many go free under private 
scholarships and the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Watt ran a Russian-language school 
last summer in the hope of crashing the 
Iron Curtain. Unsuccessful, he is sending 
15 experimenters to another trouble spot 
—Franco Spain. In France, students will 
help care for 70,000 undernourished 
camp children. In Germany, they’ll live 
with families but bring their own food. 

Results. Watt expects no miracles. 
But he can proudly point to the benefits. 
At least 20 alumni are in the foreign serv- 
ice, others in U.N., CARE, and UNRRA. 
Last week came his biggest payoff: The 
Economic Cooperation Administration 


named Harland Cleveland (Experiment 
°35) as acting boss of its $463 million 
China-aid program. 





Pathfinder 
W att and proteges. They cement friend- 
ships overseas. (SEE: Diplomats) 
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international 
Muggin’ McKellar. His parlor manner 
won votes but no wife. (SEE: No Time) 


No Time for Love 


As the dean of the Senate tells it, 
he’s a bachelor because of a political 
challenge—and America has good roads 
because he’s a bachelor. 

It happened 37 years ago when Tenn- 
essee Democrat Kenneth McKellar was a 
successful lawyer with a flourishing prac- 
tice, a brand new $3,500 Packard and a 
passionate (but undeclared) love for a 
fair Memphis lady. Brave at the bar, he 
was bashful in the parlor. Somehow the 
question never got popped. 

Too Many Ruts. Thinking a change 
of scene might make the whole thing eas- 
ier, McKellar finally took the girl, her 
sister, their mother and his best friend or 
a motor trip to Maine. To this day he re- 
members the bad roads—impassable from 
Memphis to Washington (they shipped 
the car), almost impassable from Wash- 
ington to Atlantic City, only reasonably 
decent from New York to Albany. He also 
remembers that he didn’t pop the ques- 
tion, even in Maine. Politics interfered. 

Shortly after their arrival, he re- 
ceived word from home that his friends 
wanted him to run for a seat in the House. 
Intent on golf and his lady love, he wired 
back “not interested”—a decision which 
stood until the party reached Atlantic 
City on the return trip. 

There McKellar met a friend who 
showed him a thank-you card. It had 
been sent by the man who won the pri- 
mary nomination. “I thought McKellar 
might have gotten into the race,” he 
wrote, “but McKellar was afraid to run 
against me.” That did it. Casting discre- 


tion and his still-unasked, might-have- 
been bride to the winds, McKellar hur- 
ried home, ran in the general election and 
won. On Dec. 4 he took his seat and on 
Dec. 16—mindful of those bad roads—he 
introduced the first Federal road bill. 

Today, nearing 80, McKellar says it 
was “the only way it could work out. It 
was in the cards.” 


Riseling of the Post 


“Do this while you’re resting.” 

Harassed reporters on Washington’s 
determinedly liberal Post often wonder 
where night city editor John Riseling 
thinks they’re going to find the time to 
do the rewrite jobs he sometimes tosses 
at them with that ironic comment. But 
they know they'll manage, and “Do this 
while you’re resting” has passed into Post 
vocabulary as a tribute to “the best-loved 
city editor in the business.” 

Last month Riseling completed his 
25th year of service on the Post. At a ban- 
quet in his honor Postlings paid senti- 
mental tribute, swapped stories and re- 
hashed memories of the peppery. 60-year- 
old, professional Irishman who resists 
The Post’s tendency to get its head into 
the clouds by helping it to keep its feet 
firmly on the ground. 

Schizoid. In a sense, the paper 
(most influential in Washington, one of 
the top 10 in the country) is a split per- 
sonality. One half, dominated by Pub- 
lisher Eugene Meyer and his industrious 
wife Agnes, operates in the rarified air of 
high politics, social uplift and humani- 
tarian crusade. The other half, run by 
Riseling, keeps a sharp and knowing 
police-reporter’s eye on the foibles, crimes 
and passions of the capital’s shifting. 
polyglot population. 

Few newspapermen know the city as 
thoroughly as he does; none can marshal 
his forces with greater speed and effi- 
ciency when a big story breaks. A city 
editor of the old school, he hammers in- 
cessantly on “who-what-where-when-why.” 

To his staff, Riseling is a gruff over- 
lord whose bark is almost always worse 
than his bite. Newcomers aren't fooled 
for long by his brusque manner: they 
soon realize they can depend upon him to 
stand by them in a pinch, back them to 
the limit when necessary, reward them in 
ways which reveal his underlying ap- 
proval. To his surprise, former Post re- 
porters wrote him from service billets all 
over the globe during World War II. He 
hadn’t thought they liked him particularly. 

Visitor. Like many another Wash- 
ingtonian, Riseling came to the capital in- 
tending a short visit. Called to the city 
from his native Philadelphia in 1914 to 
fill in for two weeks in The Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s capital bureau, he never went 
back. Two years later he married the for- 
mer Teresa Gallen (they have six chil- 
dren) and became a permanent resident. 
In 1920 he left the /nquirer, became city 
editor of the old Washington Herald. On 
May 1, 1923, he moved to the Post, rose 
rapidly to become night city editor and a 
Post. institution. 

As brash professionally as he is de- 
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vout religiously, he never hesitates to 
drag Very Important People out of bed to 
get the stories he wants. One indignant 
Senator retaliated with a 3 a.m. call to 
Publisher Meyer. 

Burning. On one subject Riseling 
goes wild: fires. Staff members say they’ve 
“never known a man so thrilled by a fire 
—unless it’s a pyromaniac who sets them 
for the fun of it.” 


Woman Scorned? 
Nobody had to sell FDR on women in 


Government. He knew the distaff side 
cast most of the vote, and he had a model 
of performance in his gallivanting, execu- 
tive-type wife, Eleanor. With Harry Tru- 
man it is different. His good wife Bess is 
a model mother, housekeeper and hostess. 
He likes women to be homebodies. And 
Women’s Director India Edwards of the 
Democratic National Committee found it 
tough to change his Missouri mind. 

Finally, last week, India wiggled the 
feathers of her showy hat in triumph. The 
President had finally named a woman, 
Polish-born Frieda Hennock, to the im- 
portant if ill-paid ($10,000 a year) job of 
Federal Communications Commissioner. 

While Miss Hennock was weak on 
specific radio experience, she seemed 
otherwise well qualified. In 1926, she 
starred as the youngest woman ever to 
pass the New York bar exam. Now, at a 
handsome 42, she would leave a fat-sal- 
aried partnership in the New York firm 
of Choate, Mitchell & Ely to take the 
FCC post. 

Pitfall. There was one hitch: Frieda 
is a henchwoman of New York’s Mayor 
William O’Dwyer. Placing her on the 
seven-member commission would give 
Democrats a juicy plum for seven years, 
a fact many Republican Senators consid- 
ered good reason for refusing to confirm 
her. 





International 


Frieda Hennock. Was a lady Demo- 
crat’s place in the FCC? (SEE: Woman) 
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A circus needs a band wagon. It’s 
a gaudy vehicle that’s perfect for lead- 
ing the circus parade of clowns, wild 
animals, freaks and performers. 

At a political convention, the band 
wagon can be a dangerous vehicle. 
The Republican Convention this month 
ought to do without one. 

The political band wagon itself, 
more often than not, appears as an illu- 
sion rather than as an actuality. Every 
candidate and his followers like to 
make believe that they possess a band 
wagon. They whisper that it is almost 
ready to sweep into the convention 
hall. They intimate that the great de- 
lights of rich political patronage await 
the delegates who swing aboard before 
anybody else gets on. If their magic is 
persuasive enough they may conjure 
up so vivid an illusion that delegates 
actually begin to believe that they see 
the band wagon on the move and hear 
the horns of victory toot. 

Nominations have been won just 
this way, not only in the historic past 
but in rather recent Republican con- 
ventions. Such nominations did not by 
any means represent the deliberate 
choices of the assembled delegates. 
But when the band wagon psycholo- 
gists once created the illusion of com- 
ing victory for their candidates, state 
leaders and aspirants for high appoint- 
ments began to suffer panic for fear 
they might later be deprived of recog- 
nition because they couldn’t show they 
were early supporters of the nominee. 


* * * 


The political band wagon re- 
flects no honor or credit upon the dele- 
gates and delegations who are swayed 
by its phantom music. When they 
climb upon this vehicle they announce 
that they have ceased to deliberate, 
that they are no longer weighing the 
merits of contending candidates, and 
that they have abandoned the impor- 
tant responsibility entrusted to them 
by their party voters at home. It is 
well enough, once the battle has been 
determined and the nominee decided 
upon, for the losers to vote unanimous- 
ly for him on the final ballot. But the 
band wagon scramble is different, far 
from admirable political behavior. 


+ * * 


Delegates to the 1948 Republi- 
can Convention will carry to their 
seats a grave obligation. In all proba- 
bility, unless the public opinion polls 
are completely wrong at this date, they 
will name the next President of the 
United States. 

In making their choice, they will 
do well to give earnest thought to what 











Convention chorus. A band wagon 
has more false notes than honest music. 


history will record about June, 1948, 
in Philadelphia. They may decide the 
fate of the United States for years to 
come. They may even decide the fate 
of freedom. 

No one can now foresee what 
emergencies of war or depression may 
arise within the next four or eight 
years. If the Philadelphia Republican 
delegates should afterward find that 
the man they send toward the Presi- 
dency is a man who will revel in the 
great power of that position, they 
might look back to find they had given 
the nation a President for life. One 
man was able to re-elect himself for 16 
years of office, and did serve for life. 

If the Convention’s nominee turns 
out to be a man weak with secret fears, 
or vainglorious with self-admiration, 
he will be pushed around by flatterers, 
favorites and insiders. 


* « * 


The Convention will fall short 
of doing its best unless it acts truly as 
a deliberative body. The difficulties of 
today’s world, and the threats to Amer- 
ica’s future, cannot be met with cheers, 
yells, bands or band wagons. They 
cannot be solved by private deals. 

Delegates who deliberate in the 
spirit that moved the great delegate 
bodies who founded this Government, 
may likely emerge with a candidate 
who does not waver, does not dodge, 
does not deal, and who looks not at 
whither the wind blows. 

This Convention will be an occa- 
sion when delegates will have a chance 
to be great. By developing a great 
platform of fundamental American 
principles, and choosing a courageous 
candidate, they can mark 1948 as a 
high date in American history. 





Roll-call signal. Martin calls for vote. 


a time after noon next Wednes- 
. day, June 23, chubby, swarthy, smiling 
Joseph William Martin Jr., his short 
black hair a little more awry, his clothes 
more rumpled than usual, will stride 
quickly down the catwalk to the speaker’s 
stand in Philadelphia’s vast Convention 
Hall. 

Skilled parliamentarian and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Martin 
will swing his Chairman’s gavel to snap 
the 1948 GOP National Convention into 
alert attention. The most significant con- 
vention in 16 years will start balloting for 
the 1948 Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“The Secretary ... will call... the 
roll... of states!” 

From a dozen strategically placed 
loudspeakers will thunder Martin’s words 
to blast the tired, jaded 15,000 delegates, 
alternates, party bigwigs, floor managers, 
hangers-on, reporters, photographers, 
claques and run-of-the-mill spectators. 

Delegates, sweating in the hot glare 
of scores of 500-watt newsreel lights and 
weary from three days of speech-hearing, 
sleepless nights, ulcer-making diets—and 
months of pre-convention spade-work— 
will settle down to the vital decision for 
which they have traveled from 48 states, 
3 territories and the District of Colum- 
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ow A Party 


icks Its Men | 


By Pore Ha.ey 


bia: to give one of a dozen top eligibles 
the greatest honor any political party can 
bestow. 

Perhaps never before in the nation’s 
history have delegates undertaken this 
task with so great consciousness of so- 
cial, political and economic eventualities 
hinging on their selection. Their choice 
may chart America’s course for the next 
four years. Theirs also to decide will be 
America’s future role in the world family 
of nations. In choosing Taft, Dewey, Stas- 
sen, Vandenberg, or any of the ready-to- 
serve “dark horses,” delegates know they, 
in effect, must choose among internation- 
alism, isolationism or a possible compro- 
mise which can make or break their party 
—and their country. 

of Pe ee 

As the frog-voiced reading clerk bel- 
lows the state name starting the first 
tally, 25 city blocks away in the old- 
fashioned, high-ceilinged Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel at Broad and Walnut Sts., 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York and 
Harold Stassen, Minnesota, will wait with 
ears to radio and telephone: At the nearby 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Ohio’s Sen. 


Robert A. Taft, with scores of campaign 
workers, well-wishers and mere hangers- 
on, will watch like a hawk every move 
made by friendly and opposing floor Jieu- 
tenants. 

The same tense watchfulness will vie 
with smoke to fill other headquarters in 
hotels scattered throughout the city. From 
these rooms split-second decisions will 
come. Like an absentee field marshal, 
each candidate will deploy his forces, at- 
tack and retreat—and often stall for re- 
inforcements—in the fight to carry the 
GOP battle-standards next November. 

There were parallels with Chicago in 
1920. Then, too, a first postwar election 
promised a Republican to succeed ailing 
President Wilson, whose Democratic ad- 
ministration, after eight years of power, 
was dying with him. Then, too, the GOP’s 
bright chances attracted a host of candi- 
dates. In early balloting three strong 
leaders—Gov. Frank Lowden, Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood and Sen. Hiram Johnson Jed 
the pack. Among the early also-rans was 
a little-known and lightly regarded favor- 
ite son of Ohio, Sen. Warren G. Harding. 

When leaders had fought each other 
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to a standstill, a half-dozen bosses met in 
an all-night session in the Blackstone Ho- 
tel suite of “President maker” George 
B. M. Harvey, former editor of Harpers 
Weekly. From that “smoke filled room” 
came the verdict: Harding. Next day 
obedient delegates voted the midnight 
compromise into a political fact. 

From such incidents in the century- 
long history of conventions, a widely held 
notion that “delegates almost never pick 
a candidate, but resent not being allowed 
to think they do,” has grown. Such skep- 
ticism, however, is the result of ignorance. 
Conventions are actually showcases where 
forces at work for months and years dis- 
play their accomplishments. 

Except for small differences in de- 
tail, like the number of delegates, the 
Democratic Convention opening in the 
same hall three weeks later will follow 
the same pattern. 

Despite brave revolt talk from South- 
ern conservatives who despise President 
Truman’s civil rights pledges, and the 
party leftists who would like to further 
liberalize the party, there is no likelihood 
of unseating Truman as the Democrats’ 
choice. Fireworks will center on his run- 
ning-mate. Favor-seekers, platform planks 
on touchy labor and civil rights issues 
and bids to bring back wandering Wal- 
laceites will probably have more to do 
with naming Truman’s vice-presidential 
running-mate than the individual merits 
of men like Senators Tydings of Mary- 
land, O’Mahoney of Wyoming and Lucas 
of Illinois, Justices Jackson and Douglas 
of the Supreme Court. 


Jackson started it 


During the first half century of the 
Republic, when the voters totaled only 
thousands, parties followed strong men 
who were themselves, or personally 
picked, the nominees. The convention sys- 
tem actually began at 1832 Democratic 
gathering at Baltimore, called to glamor- 
ize Martin Van Buren, Andrew Jackson’s 
choice for his running-mate. 

Since then convention procedure has 
fallen into fairly rigid form. Six months 
to a year in advance, the National Com- 
mittees issue their convention calls, fixing 
the time and place and the number of 
delegates each state can have. 

Picking the convention city depends 
on political advantage, accessibility, audi- 
torium, hotel and railroad accommoda- 
tions, and how much the cities themselves 
will ante up. Lack of strong competition, 
plus $250,000 cash for each, this year sent 
both major conventions to Philadelphia 
which, by the way, failed miserably to 
deliver on its pledges of 6,500 hotel 
rooms, thus forcing delegates into make- 
shift quarters. 

Long before this, candidates have 
been cultivating the grass roots in those 
states which hold Presidential primaries. 
Outright plugging starts in states like 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Ohio, Ne- 
braska and Oregon, historical battle- 
grounds for a limited number of in- 
structed delegates. 

(continued on page 22) 
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Peacemakers. Barkley (l) will be keynoter and Rayburn permanent chairman 
when the Democrats face Southern revolt in renominating Truman at Philadelphia. 





Behind the scenes. Over-coffee talks between GOP stalwarts like party chairman 
Reece and Illinois’ Gov. Green can break a deadlock, pick a Republican ticket. 
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Headache. At the Democrats’ 1944 convention, the credentials committee had to decide between two Texas delegations with op- 
posing views on Roosevelt. After fistfights on the floor, the convention seated both groups, gave each Texan only half a vote. 


>, 7. r 
I al ly ( continued ) 


Begun by Wisconsin in 1905, the pri- 
mary for direct election of delegates was 
carried a step further in 1910 when Ore- 
gon let voters indicate their choice of 
Presidential candidates. By 1916, 20 
states were electing 600 delegates to each 
convention. But the “reform” failed. Not 
until 1928 did the primaries foreshadow 
convention choices of each party. 


First ballot: wide open 


This year, only four states, Florida, 
Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin officially 
pledged delegates to candidates. Only 17 
states gave voters direct voice in choice 
of delegates; only 10 permitted expres- 
sion of Presidential preference. 

Dewey claimed 148 personally 
pledged and instructed first-ballot votes; 
Stassen, 99 and Taft, 81. Each boasted a 
“hard-rock” strength of nearly 300, some 
250 short of a majority. Their fate, there- 
fore, will turn on the verdict of more than 
400 uninstructed and unpledged dele- 
gates, and more than 300 pledged for at 
least one ballot to favorite sons—Penn- 
sylvania’s Sen. Edward Martin, Califor- 
nia’s Gov. Earl Warren, Michigan’s Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg, Massachusetts’ Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall, New Jersey’s Gov. 
Alfred E. Driscoll, Illinois’ Gov. Dwight 
Green, Tennessee’s Carroll Reece and 
Connecticut’s Sen. Raymond E. Baldwin. 

Whether delegates are picked by 
state conventions dominated by local 
leaders, or elected from slates named by 
state organizations, it is impossible for 
anyone to become a delegate unblessed 
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by those who control the state’s party ma- 
chinery. Only those delegates instructed 
by direct primary vote are free to voice 
the known will of their district voters. 
Almost all others are under obligation to 
the leaders to whom they owe their 
choice. With the Democrats, this pyramid 
of authority will kill rebellious Southern- 
ers’ efforts to displace Truman. 

The GOP’s second roll call, probably 
Thursday morning, therefore, may tip off 
the trend. As favorite sons drop out and 
throw their strength elsewhere, and un- 
instructed delegations swap votes for 
favors promised or received, the picture 
will begin to emerge. But the fact re- 
mains each delegate’s conscience is king. 





Harried. Mrs. Marion Phelps (r), GOP 


housing aide, got too many requests. 


His vote is his own. He may stick tight, 
shift, or welsh outright as he sees fit. 

In these delicate dealings, National 
Chairman Reece must move to forestall 
deadlocks, walk a tight-rope, work “im- 
partially” and solely for the party’s good. 
But like all national chairmen, he has 
been branded as a candidate’s man—Sen. 
Taft’s—which means his head will roll 
unless Taft wins. 

After calling the convention to order, 
Reece will preside over the election of 
temporary officers nominated by the na- 
tional committee, including the tempo- 
rary chairman, Illinois’ Gov. Dwight 
Green, who will deliver the keynote 
speech. On Tuesday delegates will hear 
from the credentials committee and the 
committee on permanent organization. 

Permanent Chairman Martin, recom- 
mended for the post by the National Com- 
mittee, also will speak. The Speaker, who 
holds one unsought but pledged Nebraska 
vote, traditionally will limit his remarks 
to high praise of his colleagues and party 
chest-thumping. 

Then the convention ‘will get down 
to the job of reading and adopting the 
party platform. 


Wrestling with platform 


The platform-drafting Resolutions 
Committee (two delegates from each 
state) does not become “official” until 


formally elected by the Convention. But 
in order to do its jobs, it must begin as 
much as a week in advance. In open hear- 
ings starting June 17, spokesmen for la- 
bor, agriculture, and other groups will 
plead for inclusion of favored planks. The 
chairman, in theory named by the com- 
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Convention Badges 


History on Cloth. During the past 
74 years, Marmaduke McClellan Stoops 
of Petersburg, Ind., has collected Na- 
tional Convention badges, flags and but- 
tons. 

These are some of them: 

(1) Gen. William “Tippecanoe” 





mittee, but actually agreed on by party 
leaders, influences tremendously the plat- 
form’s final form. 

His choice, therefore, is the subject 
of much pulling and hauling by candi- 
dates and candidate-makers who hope to 
see the platform patterned after their 
own ideas. This year’s selection was 
young Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. 
(Mass.), World War II veteran and a 
Foreign Affairs Committee member who 
has closely followed Chairman Vanden- 
berg’s leadership. 

With the growth of polls, and radio 
and with television now available to near- 
ly a fourth of the nation’s area, the pres- 


Harrison, 1840 candidate of the Whigs, 
predecessors of the GOP; (2) Abraham 
Lincoln, who got the Republican nom- 
ination on the third ballot in 1860; (3) 
Gen. Ulysses Grant and his 1872 run- 
ning-mate, popular Indiana politician 
Schuyler Colfax; (4) 1880 candidate 







Monte Katterjohn 


James A. Garfield, later assassinated 
and replaced by Chester Arthur; (5) 
William McKinley and G. A. Hobart, 
Republican ticket, 1896; (6) Theodore 
Roosevelt, 25-year-old convention dele- 
gate in 1884, GOP standard-bearer in 
1904. 





sure of party and public opinion from 
outside will reach new heights. 

Polls agreed that in an April or May 
election any Republican except Sen. Taft 
or Gov. Warren would have trounced 
Truman. But no poll can keep tabs on the 
daily shift of sentiment. Nor does it con- 
sider heavy money, trades for favors, 
Cabinet posts and ambassadorships, and 
personal hatreds. For example, since 
1844, in both party’s conventions, 14 lead- 
ing candidates on the first ballot failed to 
win. 

James A. Garfield’s name wasn’t 
heard at the 1880 Republican convention 
until the 28th ballot. He was nominated 


on the 36th. Polls never anticipate the 
effects of demonstrations, which might 
easily railroad a popular candidate into 
the lead. 

The only generalities that may safely 
be made, therefore, about America’s great 
two-ring circus, are: 

1. The leading pre-convention favor- 
ite must be nominated on an early ballot, 
if at all. 

2. Prolonged balloting usually ends 
in the choice of a dark horse. 

3. A carefully staged demonstration 
at the proper psychological moment may 
sweep the convention into a choice that 
surprises the country, and itself. 


International, Bettmann Archive, Acme 


Milestones. They made convention history. Andrew Jackson (1) called the first true convention in 1832. James A, Garfield (c) 
won 1880 GOP nomination—a dark horse. George B. M. Harvey (r) was king-maker at Chicago’s 1920 “smoke-filled room. 
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The World 


U.N.’s Peacemaker 


Bernadotte’s job: to get a_ truce, 


then try to settle the Palestine 
problem in four weeks 


Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
is a direct descendant of a man of war, 
one of Napoleon’s ablest marshals*. .But 
the count, 53, tall, angular, soft-spoken, 
is strictly a man of peace. 

The Bible is one of his best friends. 
Since childhood he has regarded as a 
shining ideal the familiar words of the 
Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed are the 
peacemakers: For they shall be called 
the children of God” (Matthew V:9). 

In April 1945, when the German war 
machine was breaking up like a gale- 
tossed schooner on the rocks, it was Ber- 
nadotte, then vice chairman of the Swed- 
ish Red Cross, who carried Heinrich 
Himmler’s surrender offer to the U.S. and 
Britain. That mission failed because the 


Germans had slighted the Russians. The. 


Allies 
render. 

Last week, hoping for better luck, 
Bernadotte was playing the peacemaker 
for the U.N. in Palestine. His first task 
was to get the Arabs and Jews to agree 
on a date for starting the U.N.’s four- 
week cease-fire truce. The Arabs accepted 
the U.N. order, attaching a list of “ex- 
planations,” and the Jews also agreed to 
accept it, but with an outline of “assump- 
tions.” 

Dynamo. Bernadotte worked almost 
around the clock, short-changing himself 
on food and sleep. He held conferences in 
Cairo, flew off to see Jewish and Arab 
leaders in Beirut, Amman and Haifa. At 
Tel Aviv, the capital of Israel, Berna- 
dotte, affable and frank as always, told 
newsmen: “On a mission like mine, it is 


held out for unconditional sur- 


#Jean- Baptiste Jules Bernadotte enlisted as 
a private in Napoleon’s armies, rose to the rank 
of marshal. In 1810, he was made heir to the 
Swedish throne and was crowned eight years later 


as Charles XIV. 








Acme 
Bernadotte. With his wife, the former 
Estelle Manville. (SEE: Peacemaker ) 


better to think more and talk less.” At 
week’s end he was back in Cairo for more 
conferences with plenty of talking and 
listening but much more thinking, be- 
hind him. “I am still an optimist,” he 
said. Then he rushed off to cable the 
Security Council: 

“Question Jewish emigration into 
Palestine duration alone _ obstructing 
agreement by two parties on effective 
date truce. I am exerting every possible 
effort achieve agreement. Hope succeed.” 

Like every issue concerning the 


Arabs and Jews, the immigration ques- 
tion was a tough one. Israel was insisting 
“freedom to admit immigrants regardless 
of age,” was willing to make only one 


concession—no military training during 
the armistice. 

The Arabs held out for no immigra- 
tion at all. In a note to U.N., the Arabs 
said: “It is inconceivable that the Secur- 
ity Council could have intended to place 
the Zionists in a position to profit by the 
period of cessation of hostilities in order 
to receive a reinforcement of men who 

. . are in reality nothing but trained 
fighters.” 

Quencher. As Bernadotte wrestled 
with the question, Britain gave him a 
helping hand. Britain halted arms ship- 
ments to the Arabs (an estimated 90% 
of their source) until the expiration of 
the truce and announced that no Jews ot 
military age could leave Cyprus, where 
24,000 are being held for trying to ente1 
Palestine without visas before the British 
mandate’s end. 

For Bernadotte, an agreement on a 
truce date will be only a first step. Then 
his real troubles will commence. He will 
have but four short weeks to negotiate 
a permanent settlement. Three weeks of 
fighting have widened the gulf between 
Arabs and Jews. Even if the U.N. backs 
up Bernadotte with economic sanctions or 
even force, a remote possibility, his 
chances for success are slim. 

Gamble. King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan, who likes to regard himself as the 
chief spokesman for the Arabs, said last 
week: “We will never, under any circum- 
stances, accept a Jewish state.” But Ab- 
dullah does not hold all the cards. Some 
Arab leaders are jealous of him. He rules 
the roost only because his British-led 
Arab Legion is the Arabs’ best fighting 
force. If the Legion were badly beaten 
in battle, Abdullah’s authority over the 
Arabs would crumble and so might the 
whole Arab offensive in Palestine. 

Canny old Abdullah is well aware of 
this, and to date he has not risked his 
troops in major battle. After three weeks 
of fighting, the Legion has only one im- 
portant victory to its credit—capture, 
with the aid of Arab irregulars, of the 
old walled city of Jerusalem. At week’s 
end Israel’s army was holding firm all 
along the line and the Arabs appeared to 
be marking time, leaving the next move 
to Bernadotte. 


International 


Arab gunners man parapet. In the Holy City of Jerusalem, fighting between Arabs and Jews went on. (SEE: Peacemaker) 
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The Duke is No Dummy 


Ultra-smart tailors on  London’s 
Bond St., where most of Europe’s best- 
dressed men buy their clothes, agreed 
last week that the Duke of Edinburgh 
might well acquire a new look. 

The Bond St. trade journal, Men’s 
Wear, passed this verdict on an outfit 
worn by Princess Elizabeth’s husband: 
“A well-made suit spoiled by a badly- 
knotted tie and an ill-fitting collar... . 
No one is suggesting that he should be- 
come a walking tailor’s dummy, but if he 
could be advised on and supplied with 
the very best clothes British master crafts- 
men can make, then a standard could be 
set. 


Fifth Reich Pattern 


In London’s old India office on Par- 
liament St., representatives of six western 
nations exchanged handshakes and con- 
gratulations last week. After 104 days, 
spokesmen for the U.S., Britain, France, 
Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg had reached agreement on setting 
up a federal government for western Ger- 
many. 

The agreement was a compromise 
between U.S.-British desire to make west- 
ern Germany a vital cog in the ERP ma- 
chine, and France’s fear that a Germany 
too well rebuilt might overshadow France 
economically and eventually become, for 
the fourth time in less than a century, a 
military threat. 

Nevertheless, the agreement was a 
firm first step in the direction which the 
Big Four had sworn to take at Potsdam. 
There, flushed with triumph, the victors 
had agreed to reconstruct Germany as a 
“single economic unit.” 

So far as Russia was concerned, 
agreement on Germany began and ended 
right there at Potsdam. For the next three 
years, the USSR blocked every effort by 
the Big Four to fulfill the bargain made 
at Potsdam. Talks broke down completely 
last December. Then the West’s Big 
Three tried a new tack, invited the Bene- 
lux countries to participate in new, all 
western discussions on the creation of a 
German state from the Anglo-French- 
U.S. zones. 

Try Out. Planning began in Febru- 
ary, but because of French insistence 
that Germany be kept a weak federation 
of separate states, progress was slow. 
However, there was no thought of stop- 
ping, and by last Monday the planners 
finally were able to announce the shape 
of a working agreement. It would prob- 
ably take substance in September, when 
Germans would elect an assembly to 
write a constitution: Later, the people 
would ratify it. 

To satisfy France, the six powers 
agreed to keep a close watch on Ger- 
many to curb future aggression. Notice 
was served on Russia that occupation 
troops will remain in Germany “until the 
peace of Europe is secured.” And as a 
safety valve on Germany’s war potential, 
an international authority was set up for 
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Blow-off. The die was cast. Even 
before the communique was announced, 
the Moscow radio began to throw sizzling 
warm-up pitches. The agreement, it raved, 
“will never be recognized as lawful by 
peace-loving people whose interests were 
grossly trodden underfoot.” 

If Russia needed an excuse to estab- 
lish a Soviet eastern German state, this 
was it. And the machinery had been set 
up long ago, kept well oiled. 

The West-Germany agreement must 
be ratified by the six powers. The British 
cabinet wasted no time, confirmed the ac- 
cord on the day it was made public. A 
statement by President Truman or Secre- 
tary of State Marshall will suffice for the 
U.S. NoCongressional action is necessary. 

Only in France will the agreement 
ha e tough going. It was under attack 
from the left and the right. The Commu- 
nists, taking their cue from Moscow, 
branded it a “national disaster.” On the 
right, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, aspiring 
for power, was preparing to blast it as 
strategic suicide. A cabinet crisis was 
brewing. If De Gaulle put enough faggots 
on the fire, the kettle might boil over and 
sweep the Schuman government out of 
power. 


Reds in Cuba 


Last year two aspirants for Cuba’s 
presidency quarreled, exchanged chal- 
lenges, chose seconds and a site—the na- 
tional capitol’s armory. 

One of the duelists, Sen. Eduardo 
Chibas, could boast 12 duels. But his in- 
experienced opponent, Sen. Carlos Prio 
Socarras brandished his double-edged 
saber so violently that Chibas was soon 
put out of action. 
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Your pistol’s showing. Chief of staff (with gun) hugs Prio. (SEE: Reds in Cuba) 
the Ruhr. This authority, in which Ger- 
mans will participate, will allocate the 
Ruhr’s output of coal, coke and steel. 


Last week, Prio again defeated Chi- 
bas—by winning the presidency. In a 
four-man presidential race, Chibas ran 
third, but received twice the votes polled 
by Juan Marinello, vice president of the 
Cuban senate, and candidate of the Reds. 
Cuba’s well-trained Communist Party is 
the largest in the western hemisphere. 
It has close ties with the Kremlin. In the 
1944 election it won 147,551 votes—three 
times the estimated party strength in the 
U.S., which has 30 times Cuba’s popula- 
tion. 

From the switchboard of Havana’s 
Soviet legation flash orders to Red oper- 
ators in South and Central America. Ac- 
cording to Prio, the directives originate 
in New York, where lives the USSR’s 
minister to Cuba (he never visited the 
country) Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s U.N. 
delegate who goes home in July. 

To operate the Red clearing house, 
the Soviets have a well-staffed legation in 
Havana. Although only 10 are accredited, 
40 or 50 work there. To president-elect 
Prio and others, Russia’s $2.47-a-day 
trade with Cuba hardly justifies such a 
large number of supervisors. 

In March 1947, when Prio was min- 
ister of labor, the Communists decided to 
take over the powerful (300,000 mem- 
bers) Confederation of Labor. Prio 
blocked this by splitting the confedera- 
tion into Communist and non-Communist 
groups. He then kicked the Reds out of 
Havana’s government-owned Labor Pal- 
ace. Since that time, the Communists 
have steadily lost ground. 

Slipping. In last week’s election, 
they lost not only thé presidential race, 
but their only three members in the 54- 
man senate. Before being inaugurated to 
the four-year term in October, President- 
elect Prio will relax with his favorite 
hobby—chicken raising. On his farm, 
called Chata, 12 miles west of Havana, he 
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will also have time to ponder the news 
that one-time strong-man Fulgencio Ba- 
tista has been elected to the Cuban senate 
from Las Villas province. 

Ex-President Batista, who campaign- 
ed from his self-imposed exile in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., is eligible for the presidency 
again in 1952. Under the Cuban constitu- 
tion he was required to vacate the office 
four years ago after one term. To Prio, 
he represents a threat from the right. 


Rivera’s Morals 


The best is none too good for Mexi- 
co’s swank new $8 million Hotel Prado, 
which hopes to make a fortune out of 
Yankee tourist dollars. 

Diego Rivera, Mexico’s best artist, 
was hired to execute five murals in the 
government-owned hotel. With a handful 
of brushes and a soup plate as a palette, 
fat, atheistic Rivera painted the first 
mural, Sunday Morning in the Alameda 
Park, on the wall of the main dining 
room. One of the mural’s central figures 
was 19th century historian Ignacio Ra- 
mirez, depicted holding an open book in- 
scribed: Dios no existe (God does not 
exist). That was too much for Catholic 
Archbishop Luis Maria Martinez, who re- 
fused to bless the hotel unless the words 
were removed. 

Compromise. Luis Osio y Torres 
Rivas, the hotel manager, appealed to 
Rivera. But he wouldn’t budge, threat- 
ened suit if the hotel tampered with his 
mural. Said he: “I suggest the Arch- 
bishop bless the hotel but condemn my 
mural.” 

Last week a band of hot-headed en- 
gineering students swooped down on the 
hotel. They overpowered the house de- 
tectives, held back waiters and diners, 
while one of the students scratched out 
with a table knife the words “no existe.” 
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Tempest from a soup plate. Hot-heads edited Rivera’s words. (SEE: Morals) 


Rivera promptly restored the offend- 
ing words. Completely stumped and wor- 
ried about what Rivera might do with the 
four murals still to be painted, Osio talked 
of appealing to President Miguel Aleman. 


Whitest Africa 


Sunday after Sunday Dr. Daniel 
Francois Malan, hefty Dutch Reformed 
minister, climbed into his pulpit . and 
peered down through horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles at his South African flock. Then he 
would clear his throat and thunder out 
with the sermon of the day. 

Nine times out of ten, Malan would 
preach on white supremacy, firing away 
on the theme that the sons of Ham were 
destined to a life of servitude. . 

White supremacy has long been a 
white-hot issue in South Africa, where 2.3 
million whites are outnumbered four to 
one by Indians, Chinese, Malays, Negroes 
and mixed races. Malan’s flaming devo- 
tion to the doctrine of racism led him into 
politics under the banner of the Nation- 
alist Party, champion of white supremacy. 

Defeat. From the editor’s desk of a 
Nationalist paper, Malan climbed to party 
leadership. In the national elections last 
fortnight, the Nationalists upset the 
United Party, led by Prime Minister Jan 
Christian Smuts, once Malan’s Sunday 
School teacher. By 224 votes, Smuts lost 
the seat in Parliament which he had held 
for 24 years and Malan inherited his 
mantle as Prime Minister. 

The Nationalists polled a flock of 
“irritation votes” in protest against high 
prices and continuation of wartime con- 
trols, but white supremacy was the issue 
that turned the tide. The Boer National- 
ists represent Afrikaans-speaking small 
businessmen and farmers who rely on the 
natives for cheap labor. (Native pay scale 
in the gold mines is 50¢ a day.) The 


Nationalists propose super-Jim Crow laws 
that would confine to reserves (kraals), 
like American Indian reservations, all na- 
tives except those needed to work in 
mines, on farms or in cities. 

Smuts’ party advocated a mild pro- 
gram of betterment for the poverty-ridden 
natives, with reservations. Said even 
Smuts: “If you want to prevent internal 
strife do not bother about equality. ... 
There is not equality in any country on 
God’s earth.” 

Malan and his party also are pro- 
German, rabidly anti-Russian, anti-British 
Empire and anti-Jew. 

Setback for England. In London, 
there was great concern over Smuts’ de- 
feat. Although Smuts, born in the Cape 
of Good Hope, has no British blood, he 
long has been the strongest tie that binds 
South Africa to the British Common- 
wealth. Malan advocates cutting remain- 
ing ties and leading South Africa down 
the road to independence behind Burma 
and India. That would be a mighty blew 
to hard-pressed Britain. 

But many observers expect Malan to 
proceed with caution. The Nationalists 
have only a slim five-vote majority in the 
Parliament. Five upset stomachs could 
liquidate that. And Malan knows that an 
independent South Africa would fall prey 
to all of the military, economic and po- 
litical dangers from which the British 
Empire now affords some protection. 

Smuts Fights On. Moreover, Malan 
still will have to reckon with Smuts. Last 
year when he returned from a U.S.-U.N. 
visit (he discussed housing, other U.S. 
problems with President Truman), Smuts 
made a speech at Capetown. Said he: 

“You have no conception how good 
your country is, gentlemen. Get on your 
knees and thank God you are in South 
Africa.” Malan can be sure that, if the 
need be, Smuts will get up off his knees 
and fight to the limit of his energy for 
the South Africa he loves. 
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Malan. He took his old Sunday school 


teacher’s job. (SEE: Whitest Africa) 
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Exit Benes. 


On a cold day in February a Soviet 
plane landed at Prague. Out of its fat 
belly stepped Soviet deputy foreign min- 
ister Valerian A. Zorin. 

As Foreign Minister Molotov’s aide 
in charge of overthrowing Czechoslo- 
vakia’s democratic government, Zorin 
went right to work. Six days later, Czech- 
oslovakia, founded as a citadel of liberty 
by Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, was as 
firmly in the Soviet orbit as the River 
Volga. 

Last week Zorin came back to 
Prague and observers guessed that some- 
thing was in the spring wind. The answer 
came this week. At his country estate on 
the River Luznice, Masaryk’s successor, 
Czechoslovakia’s second president, brok- 
en Eduard Benes wrote out his resigna- 
tion. He gave ill health as the reason. 

To the people, who had counted on 
him to deliver them from Soviet tyranny 
as he had from German oppression, 
Benes wrote this farewell message: “I ex- 
press to all my dear compatriots . . . the 
wish that their republic be spared all dis- 
aster and that they can live and work to- 
gether in tolerance, love and forgiveness.” 

Iron Fingers. Those ideals, so for- 
eign to the Soviet creed, have long since 
been purged from the Czechoslovak scene. 
The Communists have placed the Red 
stamp on every phase of life. 

Last fortnight the new Communist 
government held its first election. Like all 
Communist elections it was a rigged, one- 
ticket affair, with voting compulsory. 
Nevertheless, one in five Czechoslovaks 
had the courage to stay away from the 
polls or turn in a blank ballot—a vote 
against the Communists. 

The Kremlin, of course, was dis- 
turbed. And that might be a reason for 
Zorin’s return to Prague and what it 
produced. 
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Benes. “. . . that their republic be 


spared all disaster...” (SEE: Exit) 
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The World and Us 















































Every athlete knows that strength 
alone is not enough. What we call 
“form” is far more important, whether 
the contest is between individuals or is 
a matter of team play. . 

The same is true in that perpetual 
contest between nations which is called 
“diplomacy.” Success here is not so 
much a matter of national strength as 
of finesse. The United States achieved 
independence not because the colonies 
were physically strong, but because we 
were fortunate in having a few natural- 
born diplomats—like Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Hitler ruined Germany not be- 
cause that country lacked men and 
munitions, but because the Fuehrer 
was a bungler. 


* % * 


Therefore, it is reasonable to be 
uneasy over recent indications of clum- 
siness in our dealings with Soviet 
Russia. We have learned, through bit- 
ter experience, that appeasement is 
worse than useless in dealing with a 
government which has the extension of 
communism as its fanatical objective. 
But because concessions to the Krem- 
lin are always fatal, it does not follow 
that conversations with the Kremlin 
are bad. 

Our diplomacy towards Russia 
has swung—in three short years— 
from one extreme to the other. In the 
early summer of 1945 we were invit- 
ing the Soviet to take over the Balkans, 
Central Europe, Manchuria and Nerth- 
ern Korea. In the early summer of 
1948 we are trying to “contain” com- 
munism by military measures in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and endeavoring to 
“outlaw” its representatives here at 
home. Our policy was obviously short- 
sighted three years ago. That does not 
mean it is intelligent now. 


* * * 


Communism is a doctrine. Its 
central assumption is that men are un- 
fit to govern themselves, and that all 
power should therefore be concen- 
trated in the hands of a minority who 
will plan everything for “the people.” 
This doctrine reduces mankind to the 
level of great herds of sheep. 

A philosophy of this sort cannot 
be fought effectively with guns and 
tanks and atom bombs. These mili- 
tary devices may well be necessary, to 
prevent a physical attack by govern- 
ments which embody the communist 
ideology. But the first and best de- 
fense is to prove that the American 
idea is superior, as of course it is. 

Throughout our country we now 
see a most encouraging revival of the 
half-forgotten principles for which 


by Felix Morley 


How To Get On With Russia 





Violet Oakley 


Felix Morley. We can infiltrate ideas. 


America stands; more fidelity to the 
simple Christian beliefs which under- 
lie our political structure. Competi- 
tion is having its uniformly beneficial 
effect. The challenge from Russia is 
resulting in an improvement in the 
American way of life. 


* * x 


That is half the battle. And the 
American people can be relied upon 
to win that half of the contest for 
themselves. Punitive legislation to 
check the growth of communism in 
this country is unnecessary. As they 
learn what communism is, Americans 
will repudiate it for themselves. 

But it is also necessary to win the 
battle behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
necessary to get American ideas into 
the Communist-controlled countries, as 
well as to combat communist ideas in 
our own country. In this important 
part of the struggle the individual 
American can do very little. He must 
rely on his Government to carry out the 
ideological offensive—by better means 
than the “Voice of America.” 

An intelligent offensive agaipst 
communism cannot be waged by re- 
fusing to have any dealings with the 
Communist leadership. There is a 
happy medium between the policy of 
continued appeasement and the policy 
of cold resentment. Appeasement can 
only make the situation worse, but re- 
sentment will make it no better. 

If the Russian government can 
propagate communist ideas over here, 
then our Government can promote 
truly liberal ideas behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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HIGHER CAR PRICES are merely a matter of time as a result of the unexpectedly 
large third-round wage boosts granted by General Motors and Chrysler. 

23 NEW COMPANIES, formed since the war, are trying to edge into the passenger 
car field. Most plan small, light, short-wheelbase cars to sell under 
$1,000. Their biggest hurdle, after design and financing: Americans 
prefer second-hand conventional cars to midgets when prices are 
comparable. 


NICKELS, DIMES AND QUARTERS to be taken this year from booth telephones by the 
A. T. & T. would, if stacked, reach 3,000 miles into the sky. This 
estimate is based on last year's take, when 300,000 booths (2 billion 
calls; 1.5% of the system's phones) produced $150 million, about 7% of 
the company's total billing. 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR MAKING ALUMINUM will be produced by use of natural gas in 
the new Point Comfort, Tex., plant of the Aluminum Co. of America. 
Alcoa president Roy A. Hunt calls this an example of how private com- 
panies can help overcome the power shortage, now "an obstacle to na- 


tional progress." 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY sees no chance of topping last year's peacetime production 
record unless a coal strike is averted. The last strike cost 1.6 mil-— 
lion tons of raw steel and brought the total lost by strikes since 
early 1946 to 20 million tons. 

THE SHARP POSTWAR GROWTH OF NEW BUSINESSES is at an end in some industries—-in-— 


cluding clay, stone and glass manufacture. Firms making leather goods 
have declined in number during recent months. Car dealers, furniture 


stores and service industries continue to gain. 


tion and radio are big business in the Midwest, Southwest, Northwest 
and in parts of the East. Multiplying rapidly in spite of high con- 
struction costs, their peak volume seems years ahead. Motorists drive 
miles out of their way to patronize them instead of hotels. Reasons: 
More privacy, auto at the door, lower rates, and no tipping. 


eee - 


tion. To relieve an acute world shortage of fats and oils, the 

British and French are opening up vast territories for peanut culture 

—-half a million acres in French West and Equatorial Africa and a 

quarter million acres by the British in East Africa. 

LATIN AMERICAN COFFEE PRODUCERS have jumped their self-imposed tax from 2¢ to 
10¢ per 132-pound bag. The $2 million raised will finance a campaign 
to encourage Americans to drink more coffee. With it, growers hope to 
raise U.S. consumption 50% to 30 million bags a year. 

NEW YORK RESIDENT BUYERS are warning dealers: (1) Don't expect to sell top 
price lines to the same extent as two or three years ago; (2) order 
early at least 65% of women's apparel needs in medium-priced quality 
goods for fall. Stores and departments which get deliveries late will 
find it hard to sell them at full price. 

A STORE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM is offered by the Phillips—Jones Corp., New York, 

(Van Heusen shirts), to men's wear retailers. Plan provides store 

fronts, showcases and fixtures at cost with savings up to 50%. 


cleaning qualities—-fireproof, shrink-—proof and rot-—proof——will be 
introduced this month by the Owens—Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

basis before 1953, according to the National Broadcasting Co. Earlier 
the company had predicted it would happen in 1950. 

"PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS" is the title of a 48—-page booklet prepared by the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. for its employes and others interested in 
problems confronting business today. It tells why profits are essen- 
tial to industry and by illustrations and charts clears up confusion 
about prices, the relation of sales to profits, old and new break-even 
points and why profits today mean more jobs tomorrow. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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How’s the Market? 


Last week opinion about the stock 
market’s future was split, but most pro- 
fessional observers were optimistic. A 
long and gradual recovery, they agreed, 
was in prospect. Another view backed by 
the majority was: 

If the market holds recent gains, new 
stock issues will again find venture capi- 
tal to absorb them. 

Last week at the annual Atlantic City 
meeting of the Edison Electric Institute 
spokesmen for industry, bankers and life 
insurance companies agreed the current 
shortage of venture capital is today’s 
most critical domestic problem. 

Treasurer Lee P. Stack of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. said 
the U.S. is “woefully short of facilities 
to manufacture scarce goods.” This, he 
added, is due to “making it unattractive 
to our citizens to enter into or continue 
productive business.” As usual, taxes 
were the target. 

Incentive Gamble. President 
Gwilym Price of Westinghouse Electric 
Co. urged elimination of double taxation 
of dividends (once at the corporative 
level, once as individual income) as the 
fairest method of encouraging investment 
in common stocks. 

While the Government was being 
urged to help it, the market was doing 
pretty well on its own. This week it was 
in a stage known to professionals as “con- 
solidation” — investors willing to take 
profits at current prices were selling 
while those who believed the market 
would go higher were buying. 

Since May 14 when pivotal indus- 
trial issues jumped one to seven points 
and the Dow-Jones industrial average 
“confirmed” a bull market by driving 
through the July 1947 high (186.85), pro- 
fessional analysts have tried to account 


for the upturn. This week they came up 
with what seemed to be the right answer. 

Split Bracket. Under the new tax- 
split law, they pointed out, married cou- 
ples can divide their income for tax pur- 
poses even if one earns all the money. 
This lowers the brackets in which their 
dividends are taxed. Purchases by bene- 
ficiaries under this law, brokers say, 
started the upturn. It was helped along 
by other investors for four main reasons: 

1. A firmer U.S. foreign policy made 
them feel war is remote. 

2. They concluded Marshall Plan 
aid and U.S. defense spending would 
keep business at high levels for several 
years to come—with that round-the-cor- 
ner depression backed into a far corner. 

3. They decided the market is at 
last falling in line with the over-all in- 
flationary trend after being out of line 
since 1946. 

4. Dividend payments of $1.8 bil- 
lion during the first four months of this 
year (16% higher than in the like 1947 
period) inspired confidence payments 
will remain high throughout 1948. 

Psychological weather of this kind 
may or may not sustain the bull market 
for a year or more as many optimists 
hope. But if all else fails many fore- 
casters believe one well-established trend 
will come to their rescue: In an election 
year favorable to the Republicans stocks 
usually find it easy to go up. 


Arms & Businessmen 


Draftsmen were working on hands 
and knees this week over blueprints in 
the huge No. 2 factory of the Boeing Air- 
plane Co. at Wichita, Kan. The first fac- 
tory to be set in motion by the 70-group 
Air Force program lacked tables and 
desks. 

Twenty-four hours a day it echoed to 
thumping heavy machinery, whining high- 
speed electric motors and crackling acety- 
lene torches. 

Around the Boeing plant they called 
it the second Battle of Kansas. The first 
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Long Awaited. The new Ford 
drew crowds this week in New York 
and nine other cities. The verdict: it 
has practically everything a car buyer 
could want and gives the industry a 
tough hurdle price-wise and quality- 


wise. Some of its features: lower, 
wider, with room for six; more win- 
dow area with rear window 88% larg- 
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er; chrome trim reduced; flowing con- 
tours with shorter hood, rear fenders 
eliminated; tailored tweed upholstery ; 
new-type hydra-coil springs with air- 
plane shock absorbers; automatic 
temperature control with fresh air 
ventilating and heating; choice of new 
95-h.p. 6-cyl. engine or 100-h.p. V-8 
engine redesigned for better mileage. 








Boeing 


Urgent. Boeing workers again push 
B-29’s. (SEE: Arms & Businessmen) 


was that critical period in March 1944, 
when B-29’s were being rushed through 
the same factory for the initial bombing 
run on the Japanese homeland. 

Faster bombers can be built today, 
but reconverting B-29’s is the quickest 
way to rebuild air strength. They will 
get new electronic, aerodynamic and de- 
icing devices and new power to make 
them the speed rivals of B-50’s. 

Actual production for the new U.S. 
defense program was visible this week 
only on the air front. But from all over 
the U.S. businessmen were thronging 
Army and Navy procurement offices in 
Washington. They came to renew per- 
sonal contacts, prompted by the record 
peacetime Army-Navy budget ($10 bil- 
lion) introduced in the House last week. 

Nothing Today. In most cases, they 
might as well have stayed home. They 
were told: (1) The Army and Navy are 
still busy with preliminary planning while 
waiting for appropriations and have as 
yet no contracts to let; (2) the Munitions 
Board has issued two booklets which are 
must reading for all would-be military 
contractors. ' 

One is a 46-page manual, Military 
Procurement, A Guide for Joint Industry- 
Military Procurement Planning. The 
other has a somewhat longer title: Allo- 
cation of Private Enterprise Capacity for 
Procurement Planning of the Armed 
Services. 

Method. Businessmen are advised 
not to seek contracts until they have read 
both. Then they should contact their 
proper regional procurement officer. One 
of the booklets lists these officers for all 
regions. Both manuals can be had from 
the Facilities Division, Munitions Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Small businessmen (fewer than 500 
employes) received encouragement. New 
procurement regulations specify they 
shall be given preference when feasible. 
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Science 





Smokers’ Boon 


Smokers who worry about nicotine- 
intake had good news last fortnight. Dr. 
William Valleau, plant pathologist of the 
University of Kentucky, at Lexington, has 
produced a tobacco with Yo the nicotine 
of most cigarettes. 

The low-nicotine leaf is a cross of 
Cuban cigar tobacco with southern bur- 
ley, has only about %o of 1% nicotine. It 
is recognized by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and cigarettes made from it are 
accepted for advertising in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


Feathered Facts 


A prize puzzle for a radio quiz show 
might be: What bird is more like a croc- 
odile than a crocodile is like a turtle; has 
feathers but no wings; stands 10 feet 
high and has only four toes to each foot? 

The answer to this conundrum is a 
collection of old bones in the Sanford 
hall of birds in New York’s American 
Museum of Natural History. They belong 
to dinornis robustus, the giant moa, 
which used to wander about New Zea- 
land, became extinct about 500 years ago 
when natives ate the last specimen. 

The moa’s skeleton was one of the 
sights which intrigued guests last fort- 
night at the dedication of the Sanford 
collection, world’s largest exhibit of birds 
and bird skeletons. 

Builder. A more timely exhibit than 
the moa’s bones is the communal nest of 
the social weaver, a little African bird- 
architect which has licked the housing 
problem for good. 

The weavers are sparrow-like birds 
which, using only small twigs and dried 
grass, build themselves huge apartment 
houses, sometimes 70 feet around. First 
they put up the roof, thatched and slanted 
so that the rain runs off. Then each pair 
builds its own apartment, with private 
entrance. When not mating or eating, 
they busy themselves repairing the roof. 

At each new mating season, the birds 
change apartments. If space runs out, 
they simply build a new wing. Sometimes 
nests get topheavy and fall over, but 
usually they are too broadly based for 
that. (The one pictured is 8 feet high 
and 29 feet around. ) 


Big Eye 


Standing fur-jacketed in a dome-like 
room on a chilly granite mountain 5,600 
feet high, Dr. Ira S. Bowen leaned over 
and fixed his eye on a small microscope 
trained on a mirror 17 feet across. 

By this simple act, performed while 
1,000 spectators watched with taut excite- 
ment, Dr. Bowen last week consummated 
a great event in 20th century science: He 
dedicated the Palomar telescope. This 
prodigy of astronomical and engineering 
skill multiplies the volume of space visi- 
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American Museum of Natural History 
African apartment. No housing wor- 
ries for weavers. (SEE: Feathered Facts) 


ble to man eight times, looks twice as far 
into the universe as ever before. 

History. The building of the “Big 
Eye” began 20 years ago, when the 
Rockefellers made the first of a series of 
grants totalling $6,550,000 to build it. 
Two years were spent casting and cooling 
the biggest of its seven mirrors, whose 
solid face, though 200 inches across, is 
only four inches thick. 

Eleven more years (with a four-year 
interruption during the war) went to 
smooth the mirror’s curved surface to a 
precise 2/1,000,000th of an inch, using 31 
tons of abrasives and polishing pitch. It 
was transported cross-continent from 


Corning, N.Y., to Mt. Palomar in south- 
ern California, and agonizing days went 
by as it was inched up the mountain and 
set up on its huge pivots. 

Inside Seat. The whole telescope, 
including its 55-foot tube, weighs 550 


tons. The observer who uses it must ride 
in a cage imside the tube at the point of 
prime focus. But it is so delicately en- 
gineered that the push of a button will 
cause it to seek out automatically a star’s 
position, follow it through space. 

Temperature changes affect the main 
mirror so quickly that it is protected, 
when not in use, by a metal cover which 
opens and closes like the petals of a 
flower. To operate the “Big Eye” costs 
$100 an hour, and hours, or even days, 
are required to adjust it for certain kinds 
of star-gazing. Much equipment neces- 
sary for maximum use will not be in- 
stalled for two or three years. 

What To See? On what mysteries 
will the Palomar telescope be trained? 
Least of all on such nearby trifles as the 
canals of Mars. 

Dr. Bowen, director of both the Palo- 
mar and Mt. Wilson Observatories, awed 
guests at the dedication by allowing them 
to gaze at the image of Saturn, bigger 
than man had ever seen it before. The 
planet glowed brighter than a full moon, 
with two of its three rings and three of 
its nine satellites visible as they swung in 
golden circles around it. But Dr. Bowen 
said he would be surprised if the tele- 
scope were used more than a few nights 
a year for such spectacles. 

Telescopes see far back in time as 
well as in space; good ones can record 
light which left its source hundreds of 
millions of years ago. The Palomar eye, 
biggest of all, is expected to double our 
range, pick up images a billion light- 
years from earth. 

Studies of this light will be made to 
determine the basic structure of the uni- 
verse—whether it is expanding or con- 
tracting; whether space is “finite,” or 
“curved,” how evenly the galaxies are 
distributed in the great void. Nearest 
thing to an immediately “practical” ap- 
plication will be spectroscopic studies to 
see how abundant earth’s elements are in 
the universe and what their relative dis- 
tribution is. 
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Palomar telescope. It shows the past of the universe in pictures. (SEE: Big Eye) 
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“Dhen there’s work to be done... Nickel is 
“A Friend in Deed” 


© 1948, T.1.N. Co. 


Father, it seems, is a little bit behind in his 
homework. 


But the situation is well in hand. That’s 
because father has a real friend working for 
him...always bright and ready to lend a 
hand. 

It’s your friend Nickel...the metal that’s 
such a faithful servant in your modern 
kitchen. 


When it comes time to tidy up, you’ll find 
Nickel in the automatic dishwasher that 
whirls and sprays your troubles away. And 
in the Stainless Steel pans and silvery sink 
that shine up like new. Yes, even in the rust- 
proof Monel water heater tank that sends 
you clean hot water. 


And when you put your next meal on your 
electric range, Nickel-chromium heating 
units sheathed with Inconel, cook it with 
quick, clean heat... while Nickel alloys in the 
thermostat and timing device make sure it’s 
done to a turn. And “Your Unseen Friend,” 
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Nickel in the electric coffee maker and toaster 
helps complete the meal. 

Why do these modern miracles serve you 
so long and well? Because Nickel alloys, like 
Monel and Stainless Steel, fight wear...laugh 
at hard knocks...don’t chip or rust. 

In many places around your home INCO 
Nickel serves you Unseen, because it’s com- 
bined with other metals. That’s why Nickel 
is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Learn many ways Nickel products can help 
you. Write for your free copy of the interest- 


ing booklet, “Metal Headaches I'll Never 
Have Again.” Address Dept. 67X. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


"it, Nickel 


Teaett mate 


..-Your Unseen Friend 
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Union: Not Now 


Echoes of a disappointment still rang 
inside the double-domed, grey brick First 
Presbyterian Church in Seattle. 

The 3,000 delegates who had jammed 
the church for the 160th general assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. were on their way home last 
week to tell their two million fellow- 
church-members all about it: Hopes of 
reunion with the half-million-member 
Southern Presbyterian Church had been 
put in semi-cold storage and were not to 
be taken out for five years. 

At first the Seattle delegates had 
real hopes that their meeting would hear 
acceptance of the often-broached reunion. 
But, by unanimous vote, a coincident 
meeting of the Southern group asked 
half-a-decade more thought on the mat- 
ter. 

One cheering note of the decision: 
The church’s reunion committee will con- 
tinue working and submit a practical 
merger plan by next March. 


“Average” Missionary 


At Ahmednagar, 250 miles east of 
Bombay, last week, a handful of mis- 
sionaries turned out to meet their newest 
colleague—a dark-haired, fortyish woman 
from Minneapolis. 

As always there was anticipation of 
news from home and, later, the most in- 
teresting prospect of all in the swapping 
of stories about “why did you come?” 

For Mrs. Gertrude Stevenson the an- 





International 


Which way is faith? The 124th son of 
an eastern goddess looked Westward... 
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swer would be a snap, almost a conversa- 
tion-stopper: She had come to India sim- 
ply because her pastor considered her 
“an average American churchwoman.” 

Out of the Clouds. Actually, how- 
ever, that simple answer was setting a 
new pattern in American mission work: 
the participation of average laymen in 
the mission field. The purpose is to bring 
a down-to-earth relationship to unbeliev- 
ers who might otherwise get lost in Chris- 
tianity’s cloud-high theory and miss sight 
of the work-a-day practices and people 
of the faith. 

The idea took shape several years 
ago when an Ahmednagar missionary vis- 
ited the Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Minneapolis, which for 60 years has 
supported its own mission in India. 

In nightly chats with Plymouth’s 
Rev. Howard Conn and members of the 
congregation, the usefulness of a non- 
theologically trained mission “associate” 
cropped up more and more frequently. 

Last month, Rev. Conn looked over 
his congregation, felt that many would 
like to serve abroad for nine-month 
stretches. He picked Mrs. Stevenson, vet- 
eran of 14 years on the mission board, to 
take the first trip. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s mission tasks: to be 
house-mother and student counselor for 
the church’s mission school and college: 
to be a daily, visiting example of Chris- 
tianity taken out of the books and put to 
work among the everyday, earthly lives 
of the people. 


Catholie Emperor? 


In Tokyo’s Imperial Palace last 
week a tall, suave man in priestly robes 
hustled down a hallway. As he passed 
the grinning gods of Shintoism in their 
little corridor chapel, the grins began to 
look rather glum. 

In the Emperor’s own sitting room, 
the priest sat down and talked to the 
owlish litthke man whose legendary de- 
scent from the Sun Goddess had made 
him ruler of Japan. Emperor Hirohito, 
under the guidance of the church’s most 
zealous missionary, Monsignor Fulton 
John Sheen, was learning about Roman 
Catholicism. 

To confident fellow-priests who knew 
that Msgr. Sheen would stop in Japan 
when he left Washington’s Catholic Uni- 
versity for a world tour a month ago, the 
outcome seemed practically predestined. 
Msgr. Sheen’s record of conversions was 
already the most enviable of any living 
churchman, and it seemed unlikely that 
he would have been sent to Japan unless 
the final stitch was ready for Hirohito’s 
christening robes. 

Possible effects that Hirohito’s con- 
version to Catholicism (or any other 
Christian creed*) might have upon him- 
self and his nation were many and 
varied. 

Weakening Wall. To other mis- 
sionaries, despite loss of the top prize, 
the emperor’s conversion to Catholicism 


*Two months ago, when Hirohito passed up a 
Shinto festival to chat with some prominent Meth- 
odists, betting was just as heavy that he would 
join that church, 


could be good news. For it would repre- 
sent the largest split so far in a solid 
front of Shintoism that had begun to 
crumble with war’s end. Already Hiro- 
hito had renounced divine origin, and 
given many a shrine-goer cause to won- 
der if the faith of his ancestors might 
not have other shaky foundation stones. 

Christian churches in Japan have 
already reflected those doubts. Conver- 
ions are easier than ever before. De- 
mand for Bibles is far ahead of supply. 

To Hirohito, conversion might mean 
another step down from his past glories. 
Many Japanese have already expressed 
dissatisfaction that an emperor stained 
with the loss of a war should remain on 
the throne. If Hirohito also sloughed off 
his traditional religion and turned West- 
ward, he would have little left to bolster 
his crown-claims. 

But throneless or not, a converted 
Hirohito would still be a symbol to many 
of his countrymen—not a proud, national 
symbol but an humble symbol of the age- 
less meanderings of man to faith. 


Sin-copation 


At 14, choir-boy Graham Hawkins 
had chalked up an accomplishment cal- 
culated to turn hardened miscreants green 
with envy. He had uncovered what 
seemed to be a brand new sin—syncopa- 
tion. 

His feat came to light last week 
when 12 choirmen of the parish church 
at Kingsteignton, England, quit in a huff. 
They had heard Graham pumping out a 
popular tune called Teddy Bear’s Picnic 
on the church organ. Said the vicar, sooth- 
ing his choristers: “there would seem to 
be sin in such syncopation and Graham 
must not do it again.” 
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... to Christianity. And Msgr. Sheen 
showed a way. (SEE: Catholic Emperor? ) 
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Every year, approximately 6000 men and women 
from all parts of the United States and Canada ~ 
come to this institution for treatment. Aside 


from the marvelous benefits they receive from Upen roqnest we will bead the'e 


our treatments for rectal, colonic and stomach free copy of an interesting, in- 
disorders, they are amazed to discover in the formative and helpful book that 
waters of this famous spa all the health-giving explains both common and un- 
virtues that have given it the highest rank in usual symptoms . . . emphasizes 


the hazards of delay ... and 
describes, in easy-to-understand 
language, important facts about 


the list of great American spas. 


Today, the million-dollar Hall of Waters, oper- those treacherous effietionn ether+ 
ated under U. S. Government supervision, is wise known as rectal disorders. 
the center of many of the activities that have re 
made Excelsior Springs so popular with visitors inten ee em be oe 
from all parts of the country. ae AND HOSPITAL 
y cll ginGs, MO. 
At the McCleary Clinic and Hospital, there is | ay - BLVD., EXCELSIOR s? ig Be 
a skilled medical staff to provide the benefit of | nz Please send me YO". june 
: , < : Gentlemen - hinder Mag 
years of experience in the diagnosis and treat- | entioned in Pat 
ment of thousands of cases. The hospital itself {| = $= = = .. , 
is completely modern and accommodates 500 | Mem penn Es DS oe 
patients. And the location in ““‘The Valley of yo * eee % 
Vitality’? provides the rest and relaxation that 4 Adé®** ~~~ _State--------""" <5 
are often so helpful in effecting recovery. Rog Dae pas eee see 
bere eas 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL 


682 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 





Your Shoes 


are Showing y 


SUMMER or WINTER, there's , 
Shinola product for every type an 
color shoe. Shinola White for white 
shoes—Shinola Paste, Liquid, or 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox Blood, 
and Tan for your colored shoes. 
They're easy to apply and — 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
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MAKES MOTORIST TOO POOR | 


Car owners who are wasting money and not 
getting proper gas mileage due to over-rich 
mixtures will be pleased to learn how to 
Mm save gasoline by Vacu- Mating over-rich | 
mixtures. The VACU-MATIC fits alicars, | 
trucks and tractors. It is automatic and | 
operates on the supercharge principle. 
» Easily installed in a few minutes. 
SALESMEN WANTED! Big Profits! Send 
on penny teard for free sabedulars aaa how 
FITS ALL CARS to get yours for introducing | 
VACU-MATIC CO., 7617-1346 W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis. | 


OTTAWA 


“YARD- 


e 4 
ry MASTER 


Most useful machine @¢ 

of its kind. Powerful “= 

2-HP motor. Mows grass or weeds, tills soil and 
cultivates (see picture), moves snow, pumps water, runs 
grinder, ete. Two Speeds and Free Wheeling. a | 
else like it. ‘Y ARD-MASTER’ is much needed year ‘roun 
machine. Mows close to trees and under fences, Follows 
ground contour. One man mows 8 to6 acres a pos & Boy or 
woman can operate easily. Designed for private homes,es- 
tates,etc. Sold direct to user. Free details with low prices. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 3-864 Lawn Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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Edueation 


Warp and Woof 


“A stitched compound of violence 
and terror.” 

Last week U.S. educators did not 
think that Variety, theatrical trade maga- 
zine, had exaggerated at all. Radio pro- 
grams for children were reaching an all- 
time low. 

In Los Angeles, the 179,000 members 
of the 10th district of the California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers were study- 
ing the answers to a questionnaire sent to 


“Violence is the woof and warp. Take it 
away and you have nothing left. The se- 
rials are a carnival of sluggings, mug- 
gings, shootings, murders and torture—a 
veritable paradise of sadists.” 

Singled out for special criticism by 
Mrs. Clara S. Logan, Parent-Teachers’ 
spokesman, were the Superman, Hop 
Harrigan and Captain Midnight serials: 
“Especially do we condemn the sugar 
coating with which Superman has been 
frosted in an effort to meet criticism. The 
networks are meeting protests by the sim- 
ple device of an intensified public rela- 
tions program.” 

Not all the radio children’s serials 
were in the protest column. Commended 
by the California Parent-Teachers group 





72 psychologists, 72 neuro-psychiatrists, 
148 pediatricians and 22 sociologists. 

Exactly 97% of the experts agreed 
that the radio thriller programs, crammed 
with violence and crime and ending in 
suspense, had a bad effect on children’s 
health. Some 90% felt the programs had 
a decisively bad psychological effect. Anti- 
social tendencies were encouraged, nor- 
mal emotional development hampered, 
brutality and terror condoned. 

Above all, the experts pointed out, 
the programs did not do what the net- 
works and their sponsors said they would 
do: They did not afford children “an emo- 
tional escape.” Rather, they led the 
young listeners into an emotional bottle- 
neck. 

“Youngsters need more than thrills,” 
said psychologist Herbert L. Searles. “The 
imagination should be stimulated by 
beauty and thoughtfulness suggested by 
sormhething worthy of thought.” 

Wrong Moral. Nor is the supposed 
moral of the crime-thrillers effective. Said 
sociologist N. J. Vincent: ““A radio crime 
drama may have a moral as direct sug- 
gestion, but indirectly it might suggest 
that the criminal was caught because of 
one stupid blunder.” 

In Variety’s back-stage analysis the 
composition of the serials was simple: 


MBS 


Bad for kids? Superman and Captain Midnight get brickbats. (SEE: Warp & Woof) 


were: Land of the Lost, Twilight Tales, 
Melody Theater, Adventurers’ Club and 
Adventure Parade. 


Spelldown Queen 


“Plebiscite,” said the Master of 
Ceremonies. “Impeccable,” he added, 
and then, solemnly: “Iridescent. Autono- 
mous. Proselyting. Pharisaical. Poncho.” 

Oddly, this oratory held his audience 
literally spellbound. It was the grand fi- 
nale of a search for the No. 1 speller 
among the nation’s grammar school stu- 
dents. 

Sponsor of the contest was the 
Scripps-Howard néwspaper chain. The 
two finalists were Jean Chappelear, Black 
Horse, Ohio, and Darrell Flavelle, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Tension was high when Dar- 
rell fumbled “oligarchy.” Jean got it— 
and “psychiatrist,” the next word. 

This made Jean, who is 14, champ 
manhandler of longhair words. Naturally, 
perhaps—she’s a barber’s daughter. 


Goodby Toity-toid St. 


“Dem” and “doze” and “deze” are 
slated for oblivion. New Yorkers will no 
longer talk as if they had their mouths 
full of pennies. The New York City Board 
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of Education has decided to check Goth- 
am’s speech oddities. 

It took the Board’s research division 
eight years to find out what most Ameri- 
cans have long known: The residents of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and The Bronx give 
some violent twists to the English lan- 
guage. 

Last week Letitia Raubicheck, direc- 
tor of the city’s department of speech im- 
provement, was organizing a_ special 
squad of teachers to drill proper pronun- 
ciation into children in the primary 
grades. Too many, she explained, try to 
undo the damage when they get to col- 
lege. Then a lifetime habit sometimes 
makes it too late. “We hope by coming to 
grips with the problem early to eliminate 
a good deal of this grief and waste.” 


Alma Mater’s Overload 


Are too many going to college? 

Yes, says Northwestern University’s 
president Franklin Bliss Snyder. Not only 
are too many going, but the over-crowded 
condition of most universities and col- 
leges has caused a lowering of academic 
standards in some of them. 

“There are many other ways of learn- 
ing how to become useful citizens besides 
going to college,” said Dr. Snyder. “Most 
regrettable is the recommendation of the 
President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation that the total of college and uni- 
versity enrollment should be increased 
from the present 2 million to 4.6 million 


in the next 10 years. This only encour- * 


ages many to go to college who would be 
happier outside college.” 

Highlighting Snyder’s blast was the 
record-breaking estimated total of 400,- 
000 graduating from colleges, universities 
and professional schools this year, more 
than double that of last year. But enroll- 
ment figures are already showing signs of 
tapering off, and a noticeable decline is 
expected next fall. 





International 
Snyder. Too many are going to college. 
(SEE: Alma Mater’s Overload) 
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i _ es — Right in papers. 
ata > largest-selling smoking tobacco 






PRINCE ALBERT 
IS RIGHT FOR 
A PIPE. SMOKES 
MILD AND COOL 
AND IS RICH 
TASTING ! 


“T like the way rich-tasting, crimp cut Prince Albert packs 
in my pipe,” says R. E. Johnson, “and the mild, easy-on- 
the-tongue smoking comfort that’s in every pipeful.” 


& 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


} ' Patt iiitt 
an} UliCUtYHL TPA, TA 





MBER | 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 


‘The National Joy Smoke 


CRIMP CUT 
PRINCE ALBERT 
MAKES A MILD, TASTY 
CIGARETTE —ROLLS 
UP FAST AND EASY 

TOO! aya 


“T’ve found that Prince Albert’s crimp cut is the right cut for 
easy rolling,’ says Tom Connor. “P.A. holds better in the 
paper and shapes up faster into neat, tasty cigarettes.” 


Ee I # EG 
TUNE IN Prince Albert’s “GRAND OLE OPRY” Saturday Nights on N. B.C. 
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Opinion in 
Cartoon 


Briefing His Successor 
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Long, The Minneapolis Tribune 


Maybe His Masterpiece 
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Alexander, Philadelphia Bulletin 


“What Makes You Think There’s a Threat to Peace?” 
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Herblock, New York Post Synditate 
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Americana 


A Broom for Main St. 


One day in 1929 two men cruised 
through Mt. Vernon, N.Y., looking for the 
dirtiest street in town. 

They found it in a gloomy, down-at- 
the-heels foreign section. Then one of the 
men, a street sweeper sales director, pro- 
ceeded to prove a point to his companion, 
the mayor. 

Contagious. City crews worked 
hard to keep the street as clean as any 
society row. Soon a housewife cleaned 
her yard. Someone mended a fence and 
planted flowers. At year’s end every 
house was painted, property values had 
doubled, the salesman had sold his sweep- 
ers—and demonstrated that community 
improvement is a natural and practical 
thing. 

This spring every U.S. town of more 
than 5,000 persons received a letter urg- 
ing it to do something to make life better 
for its people. The letters were from the 
National Council for Community Im- 
provement, a new, non-profit organiza- 
tion formed because everybody talks a lot 
and does little for town betterment. 

Don’t Wait for George. Behind 
the Council are business houses, civic or- 
ganizations and individuals that believe a 
“let George do it” attitude of dependency 
on government is withering the grass- 
roots. The Council aims to jolt people 
into an old-time, town-meeting awareness 
of their neighborhoods, and to provide a 
clearing house for information that will 
help them fulfill their program. 

At a national conference in its home 
city of Washington last month, Council 
representatives from 27 states discussed 
plans that had already worked: A state- 
wide program that upped individual in- 
come in Arkansas 260% in a decade; a 
Baltimore campaign that nipped at slum 
areas by simply enforcing health statutes. 

Perk-Up. And they heard many 
concrete suggestions for future work: 

ee Interest can be sustained by 
short-term projects while longer-range 
plans whittle away at tougher problems. 

ee Organizing by neighborhoods 
gives good representation, unity, pliabili- 
ty, and a slap to city-bred lethargy. 

e@ e Prove that healthful surround- 
ings, good recreational facilities, and bet- 
ter traffic flow through unlittered streets 
means money in many pockets—and re- 
sistance vanishes. 

ee All possible resources—schools, 
colleges, churches, professional organiza- 
tions, and above all, individuals, should 
be corralled. One query of 9,000 people 
showed 99% willing to participate. 

Making the most of each community, 
says the Council, would revitalize our 
way of life, combat discontent, reduce 
crime, and improve health, living stand- 
ards, and individual happiness. And, with 
the U.S. years behind in such projects, it 
would provide first-class “depression in- 
surance.” 
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No elephant namesake for Shirley. 


People. Guns boomed around 
the world in honor of Britain’s Queen 
Mother on her 8lst birthday. . . . The 
real Shirley Temple (above) protested 
when the Rogers Bros. Circus named 
an elephant for her, posted advertise- 
ments to “see Shirley Temple”... . 
Ira R. T. Smith retired after 51 years 
of opening and distributing White 
House mail. . . . Mrs. Florence Paton, 
Labor M.P., became the first woman 
in history to preside over Britain’s 
House of Commons. 

Mrs. Dorothy Lawlor, 28, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., divorcée, got 14 offers 
when she agreed to marry any man for 
$10,000 to support herself and two 
children. . . . Married: Sen. Charles 
W. Tobey, 67, of New Hampshire, to 
Mrs. Loretta C. Rabenhorst, 53, re- 
tired Washington, D.C., school teach- 
er... . Gary Davis, 26, actor-son of 
orchestra leader Meyer Davis, re- 
nounced U.S. citizenship in Paris to 
become “a citizen of the world.” 


Fish Stories. Government con- 
servationists reported the upper Mis- 
sissippi is so overcrowded with fish 
they are pushing each other around 
and dying of old age. . . . Eight-year- 
old Phil Sponsel hooked and hauled in 
a 114-pound tarpon in Tampa Bay, 
Fla. . . . Laconia, N.H., State School 
staff and inmates got their fill of smelt 
before they could finish off the 700 
pounds that had been confiscated from 
poachers and given to the institution 
by the court. 


High Finance. George Pearsall, 
Belmont, N.Y., race track employe, 
won a $500 reward when he found and 
returned a $2,200 roll lost by racing 
fan Bernard Baruch (right). . . . In 
Salem, N.J., Clair Scott won a $10,000 


_— 


damage suit for injuries when: practi- 
cal jokers gave him a hotfoot. 
Clyde Arender, Abilene, Tex., went to 
school for two months to improve his 
penmanship, succeeded so well his 
bank refused to honor his check. 

John Bell, Ellendale, N.D., pro- 
tested when the state ordered him to 
buy a $32 permit and a regular bus 
license to operate his homemade bus 
body on a truck chassis, built to trans- 
port his 14 children. . . . Soft drink 
distributor Earl Webb was embar- 
rassed to report to the Dixon, IIl., po- 
lice chief that his vending machine in 
police headquarters was filled with 
slugs. 

A Newark, N.J., bus-driver, fed 
up with a chiseler who boarded his 
bus each morning with a $20 bill, got 
ready a bag of 399 nickels in change, 
wasn’t bothered again. . . . Secretary 
of the Treasury Snyder said the cost of 
printing paper money had gone up 
12%5% in a year. ... The Crocker 
First National Bank in San Francisco 
sent out a rush order to locate Miss 
Helen Leamon. She bought a $40 and 
a $75 money order, but the bank’s au- 
tomatic machine went berserk and is- 
sued them for $4,000 and $7,500. The 
error wasn’t discovered before she 
walked out. 


Odds and Ends. The state agri- 
culture department of dairy-proud 
Wisconsin reported oleo-tax collec- 
tions in the state multiplied 20 times 
since last year. . . . The Lima, Ohio, 
district court ruled that a baby may 
sue for pre-natal injuries. ... Walter 


J. Raphael, Floral Park, N.J., asked 
the town to remove his son’s name, 
from the honor roll of war dead, on 
the ground his son had been “dishon- 


ored” by military service. 





International 


Bernard Baruch lost his racing kitty. 
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| WEAR 
ALSE TEETH 


yet my mouth feels 
fresh, clean and cool 


No” DENTURE BREATH 
for me* 





*“Every day |! soak my plates in a 
solution of Polident and water. My 
mouth feels clean and cool... and 
no Denture Breath !” 

Mrs. R. F. M., Denver, Colo, 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh ... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of _-.. 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 


THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER - | 
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Sports 


U. S. Hunters Abroad 


At the East African town of Nairobi, 
hunting capital of Britain’s Kenya col- 
ony, a party of 10 Americans was ex- 
pected last week. Led by Roy E. Weather- 
by, South Gate, Cal., gun expert, they 
would spend six weeks hunting elephants, 
lions, leopards and rhinoceros. 

Weatherby’s expedition of well-to-do 
sportsmen came from Portland, Los An- 
geles, Providence and other cities. The 
amazing thing was that the expedition 
isn’t unique. Americans are hunting Af- 
rican big game in a big way. 

Estimates are that at least 100 will 
hunt in organized safaris in 1948. Typical 
avenues for U.S. tourists in Tarzan-land 
are those offered by organizations of 
Kenya colony “white hunters” (profes- 
sional guides) which advertise in U.S. 
sporting magazines. 

Now is starting time for one of the 
two East African hunting seasons—be- 
tween the long rains, ending in June, and 
the short rains, starting in October. Par- 
ties run from 2 to 10 people, cost about 
$2,000 per month per person. This covers 
services of a professional hunter for each 
party member, safari wagons, tents, bed- 
ding, porters, gun bearers, cooks and 
skinners. 

Extras. A general hunting license in 
Kenya—good for all but “royal” game 
(elephants, rhinoceros, giraffes )—costs 
$300 and is good for a year. A license for 
one elephant is $200 extra, plus another 
$400 for a second (two is the limit). 
Rhino licenses (for one rhino) cost $40. 
Giraffe licenses (for two) cost $60. Round 
trip air transportation between New York 
and Nairobi: $1,720.56. 

At least one American is leagued 
with the Britishers to provide safari 
thrills for busy U.S. executives. He is 
Herbert W. Lockwood, now in Africa or- 
ganizing “Airsafari,” with offices in Cin- 
cinnati. Airsafari’s plan: to offer com- 
plete hunting service for Americans who 
have the money but not the time to ar- 
range their own trips. The company will 
offer a choice of three three-week trips at 
“comparatively modest” expense. 





Holes in the Code 


Last January the 42nd annual con- 
vention of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association amended its constitution 
with a “purity code” to end the cut-throat 
competition of colleges for outstanding 
high school athletes. 

Last week, as the code passed its 
fifth month of uncertain existence, there 
were signs that still more purity was 
needed. Seven of the Big Nine Confer- 
ence schools were said to be in trouble 
for alleged code violations, and the three- 
man enforcement committee had at least 
two cases under consideration. 

Leeway. One difficulty was that the 
code, while banning direct cash payments 
to college athletes, still permitted recruit- 
ment of high school stars and so has not 
ended the college scramble for future 
athletic material. Thus, though most col- 
leges have carefully adhered to the letter 
of the code, its spirit has been badly 
battered. 

This week a case in point could be 
found in Washington, D.C., where 19- 
year-old Jack George, basketball captain, 
baseball shortstop and star quarterback 
of St. John’s College (actually a prep 
school) finally made up his mind where 
he would matriculate next fall. 

For months sports writers had specu- 
lated as to which college he would 
choose. To help George make up his 
mind, 33 colleges* had contacted him 
with offers ranging from just tuition to 
tuition-room-and-board. Such aid is per- 
mitted under the code provided (1) it is 
available in the regular scholarship open 
to all students and (2) that the applicant 
was in the upper quarter of his high 
school graduating class. 

With the help of his mother, Jack 
carefully went through the list, at last 
chose Notre Dame after a long-distance 
telephone call from football coach Frank 
Leahy and a week-end visit to the South 
Bend campus with his mother—all ex- 
penses paid. 


*Boston College, Citadel, Clemson, Columbia, 
Duke, Fordham, Georgia, Georgia Tech, George 
Washington, Georgetown, Holy Cross, Kentucky, 
La Salle (Phila.), Louisiana State, Marquette, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Carolina State, Notre Dame, Ohio State, 


Princeton, Purdue, St. Mary’s (Cal.), Santa Clara 
(Cal.), Southern California, Tennessee, Villanova, 
and William & Mary. 


Virginia, V.M.I., V.P.I., 


American Museum of Natural History 


Lions. More Americans are succumbing to their lure. (SEE: U.S. Hunters Abroad) 
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Aviation 





International 
Roughshod. A built-in runway made all 
the earth an airbase. (SEE: War’s Gear) 


War’s New Gear 


At Hagerstown, Md., last week a 
handful of engineers from the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. packed up their bags 
and started back to Akron. Behind them, 
at the Fairchild Aircraft test-field they 
Jeft—just as part of the week’s work—the 
key to a new era of air warfare. 

The mechanics of what they had done 
seemed almost too simple to be impor- 
tant: On one of Fairchild’s 25-ton C-82 
“flying boxcars” they had installed a new 
landing gear. It was a squat, tractor-like 
affair of five cylindrical rollers inside an 
endless belt of rubber. In over-all area it 
was only about half the size of the tires 
usually used on the big plane. 

Air Tank. But the part that touched 
the runway distributed the plane’s weight 
over more than twice the area of the tires. 
Its tank-like profile could roll smoothly 
over shocks and rough surfaces that 
would smash a tire-equipped plane. 

What this “simple” idea means to 
airmen: The problem of range is no 
longer anchored to fixed airbases or even 
seagoing carrier positions. With the new 
gear, airbases may be plowed fields, 
frozen tundra or any other moderately 
level area. And on returning from long 
raids future airmen may land safely on 
an “airbase” that is almost as extensive as 
the earth itself. 


Workaday Air World 


In Washington the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration made a check list of the 
103 uses to which privately-owned air- 
craft are being put these days. Some of 
the odder jobs: 12 planes used for eagle 
hunting, 131 used in rainmaking, 200 for 
checking windmills and one daredevil- 
piloted craft that was being used almost 
exclusively for “knocking ripe fruit from 
trees.” 
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It was early Sunday morning in 


Tokyo. A cosmopolitan congre- 





gation had assembled in the Cath- 
olic church for the first Mass of 
the day. Along with the Japanese 
present, there were English, 
French and Portuguese sailors, 


the family of a Belgian diplomat, 


Filipino business men and a sprinkling 
of U. S. Military Police. 


The Japanese priest was compelled to 
start the service without an assistant to 
answer the prayers. He had hardly begun 
the Mass, when a burly GI rose from his 


seat, walked to the altar and took the 





place of the absent server. 


“At first,” he said afterwards, “I felt 
a little strange serving a Jap priest in a 
Jap church. But after he turned around 
and said in Latin: ‘Dominus vobiscum!’ 
... I felt just the way I did when I served 
Father O'Malley in our church back 


home.” 

“Dominus vobiscum!”...“"The Lord be 
with you!” 

How familiar and homelike those Latin 
words sounded ... to the English, the 


French, the Portuguese, Belgians and 


Filipinos ... for they had heard them 


SUPREME 


The Japanese Priest Said: 


“DOMINUS VOBISCUM” 


ADVERTISEMENT 











Sunday after Sunday in their own 





church at home, 


Despite their language differ- 
ences, each could follow the pray- 
ers of the Mass... and the actions 
of the priest. For each had a 
double-column prayer book—one 
column in Latin, one in his native 


language. 


Many services of divine worship in the 
Catholic Church are conducted in the 
native language of the people. But the 
Mass ... the official and world-wide act 
of Catholic worship... is generally con- 
ducted in Latin because this dead lan- 
guage never changes and is most ap- 
propriate to express the fundamentally 
unchanging worship instituted by Christ 


at the Last Supper. 


Perhaps you have heard Catholics 
speak of the Mass...or have seen them 
thronging to Mass on Sunday and other 
days. If you would like to know more 
about the Mass ...and why the Mass at- 
tracts millions of Catholics to church 
regularly...we will be happy to send 
you a free pamphlet explaining the 
Mass and reasons behind it in a clear-cut 
manner. Write today ... ask for Pamphlet 
No. 6-N. 


COUNCIL 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


Religious Information Bureau 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 








INVENTIONS ARE BOOMING 
C(R)ASH IN! 


But before spending money on expensive 
“Patents Pending,” ask for Booklet .. . 
“PRI-MAXION PATENT PREVIEWS“ 
the Past Action ULTRASCOPB Super- 


Searches which give you Prior Inepec- 
tion with Protection 


PATENTS DE-PENDING INC. 


| 505, 1947 BROADWAY, N.Y.C., N.Y. 











For(LEVAT)sKin) 


Quick relief follows mild Resinol 
Soap cleansing and application of 
soothing, gently medicated Resinol 


ae y j » | OINTMENT 


ano SOAP 
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Women 


House of Steel 


On the banks of the historic Potomac 
river stands something startling—even to 
blasé Washingtonians who matter-of-factly 
brush shoulders with sari-draped Indians 
or turbaned Hindus. It’s a new kind of 
house—a_ green-and-yellow house that 
never needs to be repainted, redecorated 
or reroofed. 

The two-bedroom, ranch-style home 
is factory-built of glossy, porcelain-enam- 
eled steel panels. The permanently-col- 
ored panels—inside and out—are fire- 
proof, rustproof, stainproof and vermin- 
proof. And it takes only three days after 
the parts arrive from the Lustron Corp.’s 
assembly line at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
local builder-dealer to put up the house, 
have it ready to live in. 

Like visitors to identical sample 
houses in Chicago, New York and Mil- 
waukee, Washingtonians examined the 
$1,750 worth of built-ins that come with 
the house—dressing table, combination 
dish- and clothes-washing machine, china 
cabinet, ceiling radiant heat, living room 
bookshelves, steel drawers, cabinets. They 
pulled the space-saving sliding doors, 
looked out the picture windows, admired 
the easy-to-wash pastel-colored walls. 
And then they put their names on the 
waiting list. Lustron hopes to make 17,- 
000 houses this year. All are already sold. 

Drawbacks. But some keen-eyed 
house-hunters were critical. One objec- 
tion: The house is small (31 by 35 feet 
over-all) and not expansible. Since there’s 
no basement or attic—what about stor- 
age space? Are there choices of floor 
plans, interior and _ exterior color 
schemes? And, asked some _ budget- 


minded skeptics, isn’t the asking price 
(slightly under $8,000) high for a pre- 
built house? 

Lustron’s engineers answered: A 
garage is in the blueprint stage, will 
provide extra storage space. Though 
there’s no choice of color or floor plan 
now, eventually there will be larger, one 
story, three-bedroom houses in any col- 
ors desired. 

Bargain? To the price query Lus- 
tron had an emphatic answer: The cost 
for this permanent building includes erec- 
tion, built-ins, shipping charges—every- 
thing but the lot, refrigerator and stove. 

But Americans can decide Lustron’s 
merits themselves. More sample houses 
are going up in Detroit, Des Moines, and 
12 other cities across the nation. 


Cakes with Bells On 


Last week in New York Eugene 
Grieshaber brushed his cone delicately 
over the last sugar flower, then stepped 
back like an artist to admire his newest 
masterpiece. It was five tiers—six feet— 
high and contained 250 eggs, 25 pounds 
of butter, 25 pounds of sugar, 25 pounds 
of flour, and 15 pounds of almond paste. 
It was a wedding cake; after the cere- 
mony 600 people would help eat it. 

Wedding cakes—from modest two- 
tier jobs to five-deck ceiling-scrapers— 
are all in the day’s work to Grieshaber. 
As head chef at Sherry’s, New York 
caterers, he prepares them for many of 
the world’s fanciest weddings. His cakes 
have won him, among other honors, three 
grand prizes in the U.S. and the medal of 
the French government. To learn to make 
them, he spent three years in Europe 





Pathfinder 


Lustron living room. Bookshelves are built into steel panels. (SEE: House) 
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Dana B. Merrill 


Decor for the wedding. It’s good to 
eat, too. (SEE: Cakes With Bells On) 





studying decorating, baking and candy 
making. He also learned some history. 

Traditional. The wedding cake 
dates back at least to the 16th century. 
In Elizabethan times in England small 
wheat cakes were thrown in the path of 
the bride as symbol of a fruitful marriage. 
In Scotland the bride attempted to throw 
the wedding cake over the groom’s house 
—the higher the throw, the happier the 
marriage. Then, as now, the bride cut 
the cake, her first domestic act, with the 
bridegroom’s hand over hers to denote his 
place as master of the house. 

Cakes have been getting bigger for 
the past 30 years, Grieshaber says. Fa- 
vorite design today—among Sherry cus- 
tomers, anyway—is the cake topped by a 
tipped wedding bell spilling lilies of the 
valley. Most popular recipe is the “bride’s 
cake,” a white pound cake, almond fla- 
vored. 

Sometimes cake is sealed up to be 
eaten on the silver (25th) anniversary. 
Sherry’s will put it, sealed in tin, in the 
top tier. So it’s quite possible to eat your 
cake and have it too! 


Gold in a Tank 


Arthur Godfrey is a handsome red 
Siamese fighting fish. He’s a mere two 
inches long, but he changed the family 
plans of the Warren W. Huber Jrs. of 
Woodhaven, Long Island. Arthur ‘got his 
name because his mate, Bluebell, a royal 
blue Siamese charmer, spawned during 
an Arthur Godfrey radio broadcast. The 
dramatic events following the spawning 
launched Mrs. Huber on a career. 

The Hubers had been reading up on 
Siamese fighting fish. They knew the 
husband was likely to kill the wife dur- 
ing spawning. So when the blessed event 
began the Hubers were waiting, net in 
hand, beside the aquarium in their living 
room. Arthur had blown a bubble nest. 
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Acme 
Sick fish. Betty paints his hurt tail with 
Mercurochrome. (SEE: Gold in a Tank) 


As the eggs fell from Bluebell, he gath- 
ered them in his mouth and blew them 
into the nest. When he had finished with 
what the Hubers calculated was the 500th 
egg, he swooped down upon her, fins wag- 
gling, tail abristle, eyes popping. Betty 
Huber dropped the net between the two 
fish, and Bluebell swam into it. 

Model Father. The eggs hatched 
on schedule after 48 hours, and Arthur 
took leving care of his brood (except for 
occasional attempts to eat them). Soon 
the tank was aglitter with tiny darting 
jewels—red, turquoise, green and purple. 
Some 150 of the fry grew up and were 
sold at $1.50 to $2 each. Then Betty 
Huber decided tropical fish might be a 
business as well as a fascinating hobby. 

Her husband, an insurance man, 
helped her install 30 10-gallon tanks in 
their basement. They put a different 
species in each and bred them for fish 
stores. In a year and a half, Mrs. Huber 
opened a store of her own, called The 
Cave, in nearby Richmond Hill. And in 
six months The Cave had paid back her 
original investment. In it are two dozen 
tanks with 30 varieties of tropical fish 
and various goldfish. There are also tur- 
tles, newts, underwater plants and every- 
thing for fish from food to tonics. 

Still Not Private. The old-fash- 
ioned goldfish bowl has been replaced by 
a rectangular tank, says Betty. Too quar- 
relsome breeds aren’t admitted. Though 
the Siamese fighting fish is rdted savage, 
it attacks only its own species and is a 
colorful member of the gold, silver and 
black community. Other important mem- 
bers are the whiskered catfish, who acts 
as scavenger, and clean-up experts like 
snails, newts, clams. 

An aquarium, well-balanced with 
plant and fish life, will stay clear for 
months. An underwater garden in the 
livingroom, it’s as decorative as a window- 
box—but much livelier. 
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New “Reach-in” Refrigerator Is 
Purchased by Illinois Grocer 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When Harry G. Smith, owner of ere 
Grocery in Kankakee, Illinois, needed 
new “reach-in” refrigerator recently he had 
no doubts as to the make to buy. For, as 
he says, “I had two other Frigidaires before 
and was very satisfied with them.” 

He adds that his new Frigidaire Refrig- 
erator “has continued to give me the same 
satisfactory service.” Mr. Smith’s Frigid- 
aire Dealer is the T. & R. Supply Co., of 
Bradley, Illinois. 


>= 





8 
| For “reach-ins”’ or other 
) ' refrigeration equipment, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name in 
Classified Phone Direc- 
tory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





r TWO KINDS | KINDS 


WITH 5% DDT 
.. » for dogs. Kills fleas and 
lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


= 
¥ 
OR WITH ROTENONE W244, 
for cats, dogs. Quickly \ 
kiils fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single — 
Pre-war formula. 
GITHER KIND: 25¢ & 50 


A Quality Dry Battery for every purpose 


GATTERIES 
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No Hits 


And the dish ran away with 
the spoon” around a dining table in 
the Home Economics Department at 
Bergen College, Teaneck, N.J. Each 
student tried to outdo her neighbor in 
poor table manners—within reason, 
that is. Each was illustrating com- 
mon errors that even well-mannered 
people make. 

Jeanette Verger, head of the de- 
partment, orders these sessions be- 
cause, she says, many a college degree 


It’s a knife, not a bulldozer. It’s 
constructed for cutting, not for load- 
ing food on the fork. 


It’s a plate, not a boat. But Barbara 

gangplanked her knife and fork on 

either side. To make things worse, she 

flopped on the table as if it were a bed 
and she needed rest. 


Four Errors 


is marred by lack of knowledge of 
table etiquette. It’s easy to pick it up, 
much harder to use it consistently. 

The students made notes on eat- 
ers in all sorts of places—from elite 
restaurants to roadside diners—and 
then Barbara Luntz, co-ed from Crom- 
well, Conn., enacted their findings for 
the camera. Only errors are shown— 
no corrections. Most people know the 
right way, the girls feel, but too often 
they seem to forget that: 


It’s a mouth, not a coal chute. It 
never was intended to accommodate an 
overload like this one. 


Jack Howard 

It?s not a merry-go-round, But 

that’s what the plate becomes when 

the piece of bread chases the final 

forkfuls of potatoes and gravy ’round 
and ’round the last lap. 
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Musical Partner-disks 


The violinist had measles, the cellist 
was out of town and the violist had come 
down with a cold. But the pianist went 
right on rehearsing Mozart’s G Minor 
Quartet, all by himself—and well accom- 
panied. He used special records, with all 
instrumental parts but his own. 

Dr. Fritz Rothschild, Viennese musi- 
cologist, originated the idea of recording 
accompaniments for lone musicians and 
sold Columbia Records on the project in 
1940. They called the records Add-a- 
Parts, and U.S. students took to them at 
once—only to have war shortages stop 
the supply. Now Columbia announces it 
will re-issue its whole 300-item catalogue. 

Sing or Play. Chiefly quartets, 
quintets, sonatas and trios, with several 
songs (a makeshift selection of over- 
worked war horses) and a lone concerto, 
there are Add-a-Parts for students of 
voice, piano, violin, viola, flute, oboe, 
horn, clarinet, cello and bass viol. Selec- 
tions, both album and single, are graded 
as “easy” (Dvorak’s Humoresque, for vio- 
linists); “medium” (Schubert’s “Trout” 
Quintet, for pianists); and “difficult” 
(Ravel’s Quartet in F, for cellists). Each 
includes pitch and tempo indications and 
comes with a complete score. Cost: $1.50 
per record. 

The feeble song repertory will be 
built up when Petrillo permits. In re- 
turn, Add-a-Parts might worry Petrillo: 
when New York’s radio station WNYC 
needed a pianist this spring, applicants 
were tested with a full orchestra—the 
Add-a-Parts symphony playing Tchaikov- 
sky’s B Flat Minor Concerto. 


New Popular Records 


Sweet. Vaughan Monroe: /t’s the 
Sentimental Thing to Do and Like We 
Used to Do; Melody Time and Blue 
Shadows on the Moon. Tex Beneke: En- 
core, Cherie and Saturday Date. Carmen 
Cavallaro: Beyond the Sea and Summer 
Moon. Tommy Dorsey: On the Painted 
Desert and Mississippi Mud (Victor). 

Doris Day, Buddy Clark: Love Some- 
body and Confess. Frank Sinatra: It 
Only Happens When I Dance With You 
and A Fella With an Umbrella. Dinah 
Shore: Steppin’ and Better Luck Next 
Time. Ray Noble: A Little Imagination 
and What Do I Have to Do (Columbia). 

Novelty: Guy Lombardo: The Girl 
Who Came From Peru and Did You Ever 
See A Dream Walking (Decca). 

Spike Jones: William Tell Overture 
and By the Beautiful Sea. Vaughan Mon- 
roe: The Maharajah of Magador and 
Give a Broken Heart a Break. Sammy 
Kaye: Little Toot and Pecos Bill. Louis 
Prima: Betty Blue and I Feel So 
Smoochie (Victor). 

Helen Carroll; Satisfiers: Taking 
Miss Mary to the Ball and Walk a Little, 
Talk a Little (Decca). 
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Hout How 


Clever Mrs. Frank D. Holmes makes delicious 


Chany Fel Fam 


in fifteen minutes after fruit is prepared 


“i'm a busy mother and housewife. 
I dressmake for my two daughters 
and myself and take an active inter- 
est in school and civic affairs. Never- 
theless, I find time to make my family 
treats like Cherry-Peach Jam. I make 
it with Certo—as anybody can who 
wants to avoid the hard work and un- 
certainty of old-fashioned methods. 


“Easy trick—adding Certo—but it 
cuts boiling time to only one minute! 
For Cherry-Peach Jam, I use the 
Peach Jam recipe in the booklet of 
90 recipes that comes under the label 
of each Certo bottle. But instead of 3 
pounds of peaches, I use 1% pounds 
ripe peaches and 1% pounds ripe 
red cherries. 


“In fifteen minutes after the fruit is 


prepared, I’m putting away finished, 
paraffined glasses! That’s how simple 
the Certo method is. And not a worry 
that my jam will be runny, when I 
follow the Certo method exactly! 
Certo is the original liquid pectin 
that helps all fruits jell just right. 


“The short boil, with Certo, prevents 
loss of fruit juice. So I get four 
more finished glasses than the same 
amount of fruit would yield by old- 
fashioned long-boil methods. It’s 
fresh-flavored, too—like the ripe 
fresh fruit. Do fill up your cupboard 
shelves this month. Try making jams 
and jellies this quick successful way 
—with Certo.” 


A Product of 
General Foods 
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YOU'LL SAY 
“IT’S WONDERFUL!” 










High Arch Feature 
assures maximum 
plant clearance for culti- 
vating crops until matu- 
rity. Variety of cultivating 
shapes available for spe- 
cific cultivation require- 
ments. 


Garden-All 
supplies a tool 
for every lawn 


It’s a joy to cultivate your garden when you have 
Garden-All to do the work! Exclusive Depth 
Control allows cultivation to any desired depth! 
High plant clearance... 16 inches on 1% h.p. 
model and 19 inches on 3 h.p. model . . . enables 


you to cultivate plants until maturity! Before you 
buy be sure to see Garden-All’s many.fine features! 






GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, 


Dept 


INC. 


S, Liberty, Indiana 


CASH FOR SPARE TIME 
4 


Make a good extra income with the 
Foley Saw Filer. Foley-fled saws out 
smoother, faster, bring repeat cash 
business. No experience needed — 
FREE PLAN starts = Write 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 8 Foley 

Bidg., Minneapolis 18, Mian. Aa 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT ane ie i 
Why use strong-smellin aps when/ragrant, 
mildly ponte de Cuticura hose Caniches grime and 
odor quickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


TALCUM 


f 



















Genuine High Quality 


GABARDINE ower 


Value $11.95! Only 


Order by mail and SAVE! 95 
Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. Ex- 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
Lt. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
WAIST SIZES: 28-36 pleated— 
38-44 plain. 

Send name, waist size, color. 
SEND NO MONEY Pay postman only $6.95 
»lus small postage. Or send money and save postage. 
Monestieak Guarantee. Order yours NOW! 
LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-9 Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Health 





Pathfinder 
“Dr. Will.”? He leans toward the environ- 


ment. (SEE: Ego or Brain?) 


Ego or Brain? 


“All those foolish ideas I had—how 
did I get them, anyway?” 

The patient who laughingly asked 
herself this question was in the surgery 
ward of a mental hospital. For months 
she had been a schizophrenic, hopelessly 
sunk in delusive fantasies, presumably 
beyond treatment. 

But she had been treated, that same 
day—by having a surgical lancet driven 
into the bone-wall above her eye-socket, 
and swung in a 30-degree arc to cut the 
connections between the back and the 
front lobes of her brain. 

The doctor who reported this case, 
and 99 others undertaken since 1946, was 
Walter Freeman of Washington, a top 
neurologist and brain surgeon. He de- 
scribed his new technique, “trans-orbital 
lobotomy,” last week before a meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Association. It 
is used when cases do not respond to con- 
servative treatment, or when more elabo- 
rate operations cannot be undertaken. 

Short Cut. Patients are first given 
electroshock, which causes convulsions 
and unconsciousness. The surgeon then 
hammers a lancet through the orbital 
bone between forehead and _ eye-socket, 
pierces the frontal lobes, and severs the 
nerve connections. 

The operation takes about ten min- 
utes. It requires no anesthesia, since the 
patient is unconscious, and no steriliza- 
tion, since the area operated on is usu- 
ally germ-free and tears, which are anti- 
septic, follow electroshock. 

Unfavorable results are rare, ac- 
cording to Dr. Freeman. But sometimes 
it produces no results at all. 

The Great Debate. By no means 
all psychiatrists are enthusiastic about 
such new advances in “psycho-surgery.” 
The mixed reactions to it at the Wash- 


ington meeting dramatized the great is- 
sue which sometimes divides psychiatrists 
and neurologists. It flared openly when 
the meeting came to electing a 1949-50 
president. 

This issue concerns the emphasis 
which should be laid on organic factors 
as against environmental ones in mental 
and emotional illness. 

All agree that both factors are im- 
portant. But neurologists and brain sur- 
geons are inclined to look for organic 
changes in nerves and brain cells as the 
basic causes of mental and nervous sick- 
ness. They then try to find physiological 
cures, including surgery. 

Psychiatrists disagree with this em- 
phasis. Environment, they feel, plays the 
crucial role in personality formation. 
Therefore treatment should concentrate 
on the emotional and social history of the 
patient, using techniques like psycho- 
analysis and group therapy. 

Politics. These differences are usu- 
ally kept on a level of polite professional 
debate. But the Association’s nominating 
committee brought them out in the open 
by nominating Dr. Charles C. Burlin- 
game, a supporter of brain surgery, for 
the 1949-50 presidency. 

Psychiatrists who want to make 
haste slowly in this field felt the office 
should go to a member who put more 
stress on environment and social factors. 
So they nominated Dr. George S. Steven- 
son, chief of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, from the floor. He was 
elected, and next year will succeed Dr. 
William C. Menninger, president for 
1948-49, 

Golden Mean. Affable “Dr. Will” 
runs (with his brother and father) the 
world-famous Menninger Clinic of To- 
peka, Kans. Like most psychiatrists, he 
tends to choose the best from both sides 
in practice. But in books like “Psychiatry 
and You,” (written with Munro Leaf and 
published last week by Scribner’s), Men- 
ninger stresses a wider alliance between 
the social sciences and psychiatry, is cau- 
tious (but not hostile) about “psycho- 
surgery.” 

Installation of Menninger as presi- 
dent, with Stevenson to succeed him, 
means that for the next two years the 
Psychiatric Association will take a con- 
servative attitude toward drastic surgical 
short-cuts. Meanwhile, it will continue its 
emphasis on learning more about the 
human personality, and how to probe its 
aches and pains by changing the patient’s 
relationship to his environment. 


Mind Chemistry 


A development in psychiatry since 
the war has been the study of how various 
drugs affect nerve and mind disorders. 

The drugs are not a cure in them- 
selves. But they lessen extreme depres- 
sion, excitement or anxiety and enable 
the patient (with the psychiatrist’s aid) 
to face the repressed fear, hatred, or jeal- 
ousy which may underlie his condition. 

Psychiatrists and neurologists who 
differ about other kinds of therapy (see 
above) agree about the value of chemical 
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aids in treatment. Last week a list of such 
drugs was reported at the Washington 
conference. Among them: 

ee “Bubble gas,” the carbon di- 
oxide which puts the bubbles in soda 
water, has been used, with oxygen, to re- 
lax patients in the Milwaukee Sanitori- 
um, Wauwatosa, Wis. Deeply inhaled, it 
causes slumber, after which many pa- 
tients can discuss their problems without 
panic. Eighteen who tried it were im- 
proved enough to go home; 11 were un- 
changed and 8 got worse. 

ee Histamine, currently used in 
asthma and stomach ulcer, can help ban- 
ish delusions and depressions. Used prior 
to counseling, it seems to enable patients 
to handle their hidden problems with 
more self-confidence. 


Death Seat 


To avoid being injured in an auto- 
mobile, always be the driver—never the 
guest sitting next to him. 

This is the implied advice of Dr. 
Claire Straith, Detroit plastic surgeon, in 
The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. His reasons: 

ee In 219 Detroit automobile acci- 
dents, no drivers were injured. But 260 
passengers were hurt. 

e @ Of 50 consecutive patients with 
facial injuries from auto accidents, 70% 
were young women and girls. They had 
been sitting in the front seat, next to the 
driver. 

When the car stops suddenly, Dr. 
Straith points out, drivers are protected 
by the steering wheel. They often escape 
injury, even in severe accidents. 

Hot Spot. Guest passengers, on the 
other hand, are unprotected. Frequently, 
they sustain cuts and bruises on the chin, 
nose, teeth and forehead. Front-seat rid- 
ing would be less risky if dashboard 
gadgets were replaced by rubber padding. 

Another piece of advice is worth 
bearing in mind: Fight shy of drivers 
who often get tickets for traffic violations. 
On the average, they have far more acci- 
dents than non-violators. 


Acme 


Front-seat passenger. It’s safer any- 
where else. (SEE: Death Seat) 
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safer... : larger... 
HOME > MEAL 
ig> CANNING ; COOKING 
faster.. easier... * 4 
more economical...= 







Millions of busy homemakers knowthrough 
their own experiences that they can depend 
ona NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER-CANNER 
for safety, speed, economy and simplicity 
in home cooking and canning. 

Made by the pioneers in the pressure 
cooking field, and backed by 33 years of 
scientific research, thorough testing and 
pressure cooker manufacturing experience, 


always with 











The No. 7 canner has a canning 
capacity of 7 quart jars or 9 
pint jars, and a liquid capacity 
of 16 quarts. 

The No. 5 canner has a canning 
capacity of 5 quart jars or 7 
pint jars, and a liquid capacity 
of 12 quarts. 








COPYRIGHT 1948 N.r.C. CO. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER-CANNERS 
are made in two sizes. Both come com- 
pletely equipped with inset pans, rack, wire 
canning basket, and a copy of the valuable 
recipe and instruction book, “The Modern 
Guide to Home Canning and Cooking.” 

Insist on a NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER- 
CANNER for best results in cookirg and 
canning. 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER QUALITY HOUSEWARES ARE SOLD, ; 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS PRESTO COOKERS 






, Once Marlin 


over and ¢ 


| clean shave ae" 


SINGLE OR 
a) 


DOUBLE EDGE 


Guaranteed by MARLIN—Fine Guns Since 1870 


A PROFITABLE TRADE! AN EXCITING HOBBY! 
PHOTO NEGATIVE RETOUCHING 
Write for FREE illustrated brochure 


Retouching, including all equipment and instructions. 


Marshall Photographers, Inc., School Division 
Dept. PF-6, 162 N. State St., Chicago 1, ill. 


best hearing. = 


in Gem's 35 yeors. Ask about the 
new Gem V-35 And ask aotout Gem's 
hew RECHARGEABLE BATTERIES. 


Five week home study course In Photo Negative spy 















If your plates are loose and - or hurt; reline 
them better then new, with this pliable, non- 
Porous gtrip. Just lay on plate, bite and it molds 
perfectly, ardens for lasting fit and comfort, 

nds forever the mess, bother and expense of 
temporary applications that last only a few 
hours or few months. Will not injure plates, and 
Queranteed to give satisfaction or your money 
back. Write for Plasti-Liner today, Pay post- 
man $1.25 for one reliner, $2.25 for both upper 
and lower--or send money, save C.O.D. charges. 


YU 


ZW 
ZY 
ZY 


INSTANTLY Relieved, QUICKLY Removed 
Soft Corns occur only between the toes. To 
instantly relieve and speedily remove them, use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in the special size and 
shape for Soft Corns (Soft Corn Size). Be sure 
to ask for them by that name. Sold everywhere. 











Purchases Air Conditioning For 
3 Shops In Arkansas Hotel 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Space limitations made it difficult to air 
condition the coffee shop, barber shop and 
beauty parlor in Hotel Grady Manning, 
Little Rock, Ark. “However,” says Gen- 
eral Manager H. J. Burford (above), ‘‘we 
found that Frigidaire compressors will 
fit very nicely into small spaces and this 
solved our problem. 


“Since our system was installed, we 
have never had any difficulty with it, and 
our maintenance costs have been negligi- 
ble.” Little Rock Refrigeration Co., Little 
Rock, engineered the installation. 


conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find his name 
in Classified Telephone 


Directory. 





FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


COOL 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


VENETO 










ALL NIGHT! 





Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 
. noiseproofing 
...and a radio 
in every room! 


ST. LOUIS 


GIVE A BIG BOOST TO 


VEGETABLES 


It’s surprising what can be raised on 
even a small plot of ground by giving 
vegetables an EXTRA boost with PLAN- 
TABBS! Increase the yield of tomatoes, 

beans, beets, carrots — everything 

planted in your garden! When plants 
first appear, push one PLANTABB 
tablet into soil near stem. Results will 


amaze you! PLANTABBS are safe, 
clean, easy to use. Excellent for potted 
plants, roses, garden flowers this time 
of year. Results guaranteed or money 
back! 25c, 50c, $1 and $3.50. At 
your dealer’s or postpaid from the 
“SS 


PLANTABBS CORPORATION, 









Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
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Radio 


Selling Democracy 


Nine-year-old Allegreta Behor was so 
delighted she sat down and scrawled a 
note: “We had a assembly program yes- 
terday and me and my class sang five of 
your songs.” 

The Little Songs on Big Subjects 
Allegreta and her Long Beach, N.Y., 
schoolmates sang were created by com- 
poser Lou Singer and lyricist Hy Zaret. 
Their tunes were hummable, their words 
catchy: 

As the peach pit said to the apple core, 

“The color of our skins doesn’t matter 
any more.” 

Ho, ho, ho, can’t you see 

The color of your skin doesn’t matter 
to me.* 

For the past year they had been 
teaching school kids and adults, too, the 
value of racial tolerance, freedom, de- 
mocracy, brotherliness. The morals are 
spelled out. Sample: /f we could consider 
each other a neighbor, a friend or a 
brother—it could be a wonderful, won- 
derful world! 

Sermon with Swing. The jingles 
were played for the first time a year ago 
on a disk jockey show over WNEW, New 
York. By last week the first series of five 
were reaching listeners several times a 
week through 668 stations (137 south of 


free by the Institute of Democratic Edu- 
cation. Albums and song booklets have 
also been released for home use; 2,000 


| schools have bought film strips and rec- 


You're twice as sure with two great names — ord kits. 


The series was the idea of WNEW’s 
imaginative vice-president in charge of 
programs, 3l-year-old Ted Cott. The sta- 
tion underwrote the $3,000 project, then 
got hold of Singer and Zaret, authors of 
such Tin Pan Alley hits as One Meat Ball 
(the lyrics of which, with slight altera- 
tions, were borrowed from an 1855 poem 
by Harvard professor George Martin 
Lane: ... The waiter roars it through the 
hall: “We don’t give bread with one Fish- 
ball.”’). 

The 11 jingles they turned out—free 
—smack of hit tunes, musical comedy 
swing melodies, a few even of hymns. As 
jingles go, they are among the snappiest; 
as preachments, they are excellent lessons 
in sermon composition. If they run true 
to form as singing jingles, democracy 
should sell well. 


Commuter’s Radio 


“Driver, is this Tenth St.?” 
. and remember, for that tired... 
“Did you say Seventh St., lady?” 
... logy feeling, try Itannicnic .. . 
“Yes, Tenth, that’s where I get off.” 
... and don’t forget: spelled back- 
wards... 
Spelled backwards, of course, it was 
Music 


*Copyright 1947 by Argosy Corp., 


N.Y Used by permission. 


Cincinnati, where bus riders this week 
were wondering if this was what it was 
going to be like. Most of the city’s buses 
were being equipped with F.M. radios 
and would be out on streets, transit ofh- 
cials promised, Tuesday, June 15. 
Chances were such little dramas would 
never take place, for the radio would 
hardly be heard around the driver’s seat. 
But whether they wanted it or not, com- 
muters were going to get Strauss and 
strudel in a mixture of music and com- 
mercials. 

Across the Ohio river in Covington, 
Ky., bus riders were also awaiting the 
start of their radio buses. The two cities 
claimed to be the first to supply passen- 
gers with radio entertainment. 

Nix on Soapers. Most bus riders 
favored the idea. In Cincinnati, as well as 
about a dozen other cities as far scat- 
tered as Baltimore and Houston, radio 
buses had already made experimental 
runs. Nowhere had polltakers tallied less 
than 95° approval. A few riders had 
specified “no soap operas.” There would 
be none. 

The programs, supplied by local 
F.M. stations (static-free F.M. permits 
clear reception even under bridges and 
along streetcar tracks), will be heavy on 
salon-style music, interlarded with news, 
weather forecasts, time signals and 20- to 
30-second commercials every five minutes. 

Forced Listening. Back of com- 
muter’s radio is a smart business idea: 
Listeners are literally trapped. For the 
first time, the radio advertiser has a guar- 
anteed audience. The bus company also 
profits: (1) Musie will attract more rid- 
ers; (2) for each radio-equipped bus, 
broadcasters will pay a monthly fee. 

Chief promoter is a year-old firm 
called Transit Radio, Inc. It is headed by 
Yale-educated Hulbert Taft Jr., manager 
of two Cincinnati radio stations and a 
cousin of Sen. Robert Taft. Transit Radio 
supplies stations with the equipment and 
program ideas, acts as national advertis- 
ing representative. By year’s end, the 


company hopes to have Transit Radio in- 
stalled in every major U.S. city. 





Singer (seated) & Zaret. Their little 
jingles had a moral. (SEE: Selling) 
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From ‘*The Mirror of Magic,’’ Pantheon 
Alchemists’ symbol. In 16th century 
this meant Mercury. (SEE: Black Art) 


The Black Art 


The Mirror of Magic, by Kurt Sel- 
igman (Pantheon, New York: $8.50), is 
a profusely illustrated history of magic in 
the western world. It is made to order for 
readers who are fascinated by the foolish- 
ness, often horrible and sometimes amus- 
ing, which man has committed in the 
name of magic. Seligman, a surrealist 
painter, pursues his hobby back to an- 
cient Babylon, includes biographies of 
such occult masters as Nostrodamus, and 
Faust. For enterprising readers, the book 
contains time-tested recipes for turning 
lead into gold and raising spirits from 
the grave. 


Toynbee on Trial 


“If mankind is going to run amok 
with atom bombs, I personally should 
look to the Negrito Pygmies of Central 
Africa to salvage some fraction of the 
present heritage of mankind.” If this 
simple statement should start an exodus 
to Africa it would be only one more sam- 
ple of the enormous respect Americans 
have recently developed for Arnold J. 
Toynbee. 

Toynbee makes the statement in his 
new book Civilization on Trial (Oxford 
Press, New York: $3.50), a book which 
instantly zoomed to the best seller list, 
where it joined his earlier A Study of 
History. It is not, however, an equally 
valuable book. A Study of History pro- 
vided the reader with a new, long-range 
perspective in which history is concerned 
with civilizations instead of countries. But 
the new book, because it is confused and 
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ho said-A dog wouldn't 
be happy without fleas? 


It’s no laughing matter for your 
dog. When warm weather comes, 
the fleas go to work on him, and 
he’s apt to be miserable unless you 
give him the care he deserves. 


Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Soap 
and Powder are the ONE-TWO 
answers to the problem. A bath 
with SKIP-FLEA Soap kills fleas 
fast. In between baths, a dusting 
with SKIP-FLEA Powder takes 
care of unwelcome new arrivals. 
Completely safe for dogs, this com- 
bination gets results every time. 


Some scratching may not be 
caused by fleas. An itching, burn- 
ing skin condition, sometimes 
called “summer eczema,” can also 
cause your dog discomfort. You 
can help him with Sergeant’s 
SKIN BALM, a new, clinically 
tested remedy for such irritations. 
For ticks, Sergeant’s TICK 
KILLER destroys even the large, 
swollen kind. 


@ Your dog depends on you. His health and training are in 
your hands. You'll find a lot of valuable information on dog 
care in Sergeant's new FREE Dog Book. Ask for your copy at 
your drug or pet store, or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeant's oc car: propucrs 





Thorough research and testing by 
Sergeant’s consulting veterinarians 
have developed Sergeant’s full line 
of 19 Dog Care Products. Their 
reliability and effectiveness have 
made Sergeant’s a trusted name 
with dog owners for over 73 years. 








OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift 'em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson's 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 






RESET 
LOOSE 
SCREWS 


EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty . . . and 
hardens into wood. 







iN CANS 
OR TUBES 


WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 


ZIPP O for Outdoor Men 


LOOP 


LIGHTER 
$300 


initials $1.00 extre 







ALSO DEMAND ZIPPO FLINTS AND FLUID 
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No breaks 


after 40 years 
underground 






@ NO CRACKS or BREAKS even after 
40 years underground . . . because 
ORANGEBURG PIPE is time defying yet 
remains non-rigid. No clogging from 
damaging ROOTS . . . because TAPER- 
WELD* COUPLINGS hold fast. 

@ ORANGEBURG PIPE gives life-long, 
trouble-free service for House-to- 
Sewer, Septic Tank Conductor and 
Irrigation Lines, Downspouts—all non- 
pressure outside uses. The perforated 
type for septic tank disposal, founda- 
tion drains, field drainage — lasts a 
lifetime, too. Ask for Orangeburg by 
name. Orangeburg Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Orangeburg, N. Y. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 


“SILVER-LODGER", 
America’s favorite medi- 
um-sized touring and living trailer. 

e Sleeps 4. Has close-off bedroom. 

e 50-lb. ice box, Pullman galley. 

e Kimsul extra-thick insulation. 

e Aluminum exterior. Electric brakes. 

e Bottle-gas oven range. Heater. 

e Scientific design—no swing-sway! 


By MAIN-LINE, builders of “America’s Greatest Trailer Coach Values” 
SURE ERi Et ELS i. 
f |B s ts 


Length—18 ft. 
prox. wt. 2100 "Ibs. 
Fully Insulated 







13’ “SILVER-LOAFER” 
16%’ “SILVER-LARK” 
18’ “SILVER-LODGER” 
22’ “SILVER-LINER” 


Write for free illustrated Silver-Fleet folder and ade information 
MAIN-LINE TRAILER COACH CO., Dept. D 


8825 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3, California 


e.) 
e Home of the “Sdluer-Lark 
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because it has little application to press- 
ing current problems, weakens our faith 
in that perspective and in Toynbee him- 
self. 

Civilization on Trial is composed of 
13 essays on such subjects as Graeco- 
Roman Civilization, Russias Byzantine 
Heritage, The International Outlook and 
The Meaning of History for the Soul. 

Each illustrates the famous Toynbee 
trait of looking at events from a faraway 
position. Each is brilliantly erudite and 
flashes with provocative assertions: (“The 
great event of the 20th century was the 
impact of the western civilization upon 
all the other living societies of the world.” 
Of all institutions, past or present, Chris- 
tianity is the “toughest” and the “most 
likely to last.”). They do not, however, 
add up to any concrete picture of our 
future or of what we should do to insure 
that future. 

Is Man Obsolete? Toynbee admits 
that an atomic war might put an end to 
man. He reminds us that other creatures 
have ruled the earth for incomparably 
longer times than man and then perished. 
But the nearest he comes to prescribing 
how to avoid such a war is to suggest that 
we find a middle way—‘neither unre- 
stricted private enterprise nor unmiti- 
gated socialism”; that we promote the 
rise of a third great power (preferably a 
liberal western Europe); and that we 
establish a constitutional co-operative sys- 
tem of world government. 

His last two chapters, dealing with 
Christianity and the soul, are particularly 
hard to grasp. They sound as if, for once, 
Toynbee himself forgot to back away be- 


fore he looked. 


Ominous Pastoral 
Near Mansfield, Ohio, Louis Brom- 


field, author, lecturer, crusader, farms 
some 900 acres. He has written of these 


| acres before in Pleasant Valley (1945) 


and he continues their story in a new 
book, Malabar Farm (Harper, New York: 
$3.75). On one hand it is a happy, senti- 
mental story of an almost universally 


| attractive way of life told in journal form. 


Warning. On the other hand it is a 
deeply serious and significant crusade for 
soil conservation and more productive 
farming. Bromfield quotes some terrify- 
ing statistics: The ratio of all possible 
agricultural land is about two acres per 
person. If every individual had his pro- 
portionate share of food we would all be 
living on a near-starvation diet. Our pop- 
ulation is increasing at the rate of 25 per- 
sons per minute; yet each year our farm 
lands grow more depleted and our min- 
erals and soil wash into the sea. 

Bromfield’s message is the more ur- 
gent because something can be done 
about it. In nine years Bromfield has 
turned Malabar’s once-barren hills and 
worn-out fields into rich, productive farm 
land by such simple expedients as con- 
tour plowing and conscientiously putting 
back into the soil the minerals that are 
taken out by plants. 

Farmers, particularly, will profit by 
his message. But everybody is concerned. 





It Takes Hokum 


Are America’s moviegoers directly 
responsible for the immaturity of Holly- 
wood’s films? Can a picture with a 
message get anywhere at the box office? 

Harry M. Warner, president of War- 
ner Bros., indicated that he thinks the 
answers to these questions are “yes” in 
the first case and “no” in the second. 
While addressing the National Council 
for Community Improvement in Wash- 
ington he observed that “none of the 
pictures made to do good have made 
money for Warner.” 

Warner’s series of patriotic short sub- 
jects in red, white and blue Technicolor 
(about Patrick Henry, Francis Scott Key, 
etc.) won Academy Awards but no for- 
tunes. There is a simple explanation for 
this, however. Seventy per cent of U.S. 
theaters are geared to double features— 
which means that shorts, no matter how 
worthy, have a tough time getting on a 
bill already loaded with Errol Flynn, 
Ann Sheridan, the news, coming attrac- 
tions, and a Monogram melodrama. 

Merit, But No Money. It is no 
secret that the excellent biographical 
films Warner used to make (Pasteur, 
Zola, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, etc.) 
lost money or, at least, barely broke even. 

Warner Bros. officials never tire of 
reminding people that the studio was 
commended by The New York Times for 
“combining good picture-making with 
good citizenship.” But most of the films 
The Times was talking about were re- 
leased during the lush war years, when it 
was almost impossible for a movie to flop 
at the ticket windows, and a number of 
them were slam-bang adventure stories 
(Air Force, Destination Tokyo, etc.) 
which rode to box-office glory on a wave 
of national pride in the Armed Services. 

What must a biographical film have 
to click with the public in a big way? 
The answer seems to be: Technicolor, ro- 
mance, music, and a hero who was a 
musician, composer, or entertainer (A 
Song to Remember, The Jolson Story, 
etc.). And the farther the film departs 
from the facts of the hero’s life, the bet- 
ter the public appears to like it. 

How about films dealing with politi- 
cal ideologies? Lots of melodrama, sensa- 
tional publicity, and a direct appeal to 
the fears and prejudices of America’s 
moviegoing millions would seem to be just 
what the box office ordered. Warner’s 
film version of Lillian Hellman’s anti- 
Fascist play, Watch on the Rhine, even 
with the popular Bette Davis, just about 
got by financially. But the current 20th 
Century-Fox film, The Iron Curtain, is 
proving a sensational success in the profit- 
making department. 

The Iron Curtain isn’t a particularly 
lively film and certainly not a very deep 
one, but it boidly denounces the in- 
filtrating ways of Communists and, at 
least by implication, takes an up-from-the- 
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floor sock at Soviet Russia. The film is 
based on the Canadian spy scare of two 
years ago, and it offers some mighty 
sinister-looking Moscow agents and a 
romance between Dana Andrews and 
Gene Tierney. It made U.S. Communists 
so mad they staged a riot at the Roxy 
Theater in New York, worth at least a 
million dollars in publicity value to happy 
20th Century-Fox officials. 

There is one thing a “do good,” 
biographical or educational film has to 
have to wind up comfortably in the black. 
It’s hokum, as Mr. Warner has learned 
the hard way. The dictionary sums it up 
neatly: “deliberate stimulation of emotion 
by artificial means” or “bunk.” 


Warm-Weather Films 


Moviegoers who like summer enter- 
tainment on the light side should head 
for the two newest Technicolor musicals. 

On An Island With You (M-G-M) 
is a typical Esther Williams underwater 
extravaganza with water-logged plot and 
outrageous acting. But it does have eye- 
appeal—provided by Esther in a dozen or 
more swim suits—and some torrid danc- 
ing by Ricardo Montalban and Cyd 
Charisse. Also on the credit side is Jimmy 
Durante’s comedy. 

Give My Regards to Broadway 
(20th Century-Fox) is a blithe, engaging 
little film about a family of troupers 
—‘‘songs, dances and juggling by Albert 
the Great & Family.” When vaudeville 
hits its lean period in the ’20s, Albert 
& Family retire to a Jersey town to wait 
for the rebirth of the “two-a-day.” 

Dad (Charles Winninger) becomes a 
big businessman, Mom (Fay Bainter) 
gets the home she always wanted, and the 
two daughters marry neighborhood boys. 
Even son Dan Dailey finds baseball and 
an engineering scholarship more satisfy- 
ing than footlights. So instead of wowing 
Broadway with a blaze-of-glory comeback 
—the customary finale for most song-and- 
dance films—Albert & Family settle down 
gayly to small-town life. 


Dana Andrews. As a Russian, he made 
U.S. Commies mad. (SEE: Hokum) 
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[F YOUR HEALTH IS “BELOW PAR’ — 


Try My Way of Living — 
@ forJust90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditio 
Learn to Condition 


“‘are your nerves Jumpy—your digestion 
Your Body Against— 


upset—joints and muscles stiff and sore? 
RHEUMATISM 
















Here is PROOF! 


Read What Users Say: 


““Now enjoy what I eat with 


no pains or oth 
Pr er = 
ects.’ Mr. A. E. p — 


“Constipation 
the past for m 









is a thing of 
~ 


¥ Mrs. V. H. 
ents bad case of neuritis 
F Pannvese Program. It 
be appeared complete- 
“Have lost 35 saunas = os 
days, feel 15 years younger.”’ 
Dr. E. J. P 











tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such 

Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures right in 

ed own home. Explains astonishing results in ane gS Constipation 

i 





‘ - &. 3. BP. 
No need for laxatives after 
st week. This seems lik 

@ miracle to me.” . 

FS Mr. H. W. D. 
Have gained the weight 1 

Wanted. No colds or Othe 

sickness al] winter. ’’ 


Mr. C. T. 
**Blood Pressure oe 





Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
food Pressure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and 
other ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at 


mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, headaches, or spells of 
NERVOUSNESS 
bg a 16 to 86 years old,’’ says INDIGESTION 
Hoos OO IOVERWEIGHT 
once. It’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
T cna uanaasen ak a ee 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17T. Send for it 


mental depression? 
© Tets new| And Many Other 
REE BOOK teann | Common Ailments 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. TODAY! | 









“If your answer to any of these ques- 
In his new 24 page illust rated book. ** Your’ Health and the Next 90 Days.’ Mr. 
Dear Mr. Williams: Without eost or obligation, please 





send me postpaid, a copy of “‘Your Health and the Next 








nearly 25 points. G 90 Days.” 
‘ en ays. 
health greatly improved" 
Mr. L. G. R. | NAME 








STREET or BOX No. 
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STATE__ 


Let us develop and print your 6 or 8 
exposure roll of films with a set of 
snappy hi-gloss prints. 


1G-cxposure roll: 6Oc 


Reprints 3¢ each. 


\ 
\ 


| Meroe CHAIRS 


IN 
\\ FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
— 
Our 10th year of quality work. Coin Only 


\ IN STEEL OR WOOD 
J, P. REIN G TON & Ce CICERO PHOTO SERVICE 
; RANION 2, PENNA 6041 W. 26th Street Cicero 50, IMinois 


INVENTORS 








YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


on our capital. Your own boss. Hundreds average $6,000 to 

$25,000 annual sales year after year. We supply stocks, | Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
equipment on credit. 200 daily necessities. Steady year-| for further particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
round income. Selling experience unnecessary to start. | @nd “Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 





Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable business 
backed by 60-year-old, world-wide industry. 
Write RAWLEIGH’S, Dept. F-U-PAT, Freeport, tll. 


TRIPLE INSPECTED 
=e NE COM 


Vets: Take 10% 
Worn Slightly 
NOT RECAPS. 


PHILA. 31, PA. 


4834 LANCASTER AVE. 
SEND CK. OR M.O. 
















ick orders for 6 stunning new Per- 


. Take i 
ristmas Card lines. Amazing values 


sonal 
at 60 for $l and up par zee BIG CASH 
PROFITS! Just show FREE SAMPLES to 

Make more dollars with gorgeous 


7 Kecortments of Christmas and Everyday Card 

‘tme ristm: ver: y s, 

AY 2) beset chek Oo Wat Bascal Station’ 

Y 2 ery, other fast sellers. ationally advertised. 

-—“/ You make up to 50c on the $1. Write for samples. 
1225 Clifford Ave., Rochester 5, N. Y. 


ART STUDIOSunc. Dept. w-a4 


SECURITY 


BONDS 
Se 














McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-M Victer Building. Washington 1, BD. C. 


re eVAtit me ito tts mei ys 


TORTURED 





Dogs and Cats 
SKIN TCH: en ne an 


blame fleas, mange, diet, 
if pets itch—scratch continually, 2 to 1 it’s 
**FUNGITCH,” fungus infection discovered by noted 
veterinarian, Dr. A. C. Merrick. Much like athlete’s 
foot, it itches painfully—soon develops dandruff- 
like scales or mouldy-smelling brownish-edged sores 
around tail, on paws, back or underbody. Dr. 
Merrick’s SULFODENE applied externally stops the 
itching in minutes—clears up scales and sores in a 
few days. Generous treatment $1.00 in stores or 
order direct—address below. 
EAR CANKER: If pet repeatedly 
* rubs ear on floor, 
etc., shakes head or holds it in a stiff, unnatural way, 
examine ears carefully. If hot—sensitive—musty- 
smelling, you know it’s ear canker (otitis). Apply 
Dr. Merrick’s EAR CANKER Creme at once. Simply 
squeeze Creme from handy metal tube into the 
affected ear. Creme contains wonder-drug Ty- 
rothricin. Works swiftly to relieve pain, remove 
causes and promote healing of ear canker. Don’t 
let your pet suffer another day. Only $1.00 per tube 
at stores or orden direct from BROOKFIELD 
| LABORATORIES, Dept.F-188 BROOKFIELD, ILL. 
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Purchases New Beverage Cooler 
For Connecticut Restaurant | 
— Chooses Frigidaire | 
“B. DePasquale Restaurant has the largest | 
seating capacity of any in Hartford,” says | 
owner Patrick J. DePasquale (above). | 
“Naturally, we require dependable, well- | 
planned refrigeration. That’s why our new 
beverage cooler is a Frigidaire. 

“We've been doing business with our 
Frigidaire Dealer, Bauer and Co., Inc., 
Hartford, for over 10 years. In that time, 
we have bought several Frigidaire Com- 


pressors from them and they have given | 


us the best of service and equipment.” 


conditioning you need, 


Dealer. Find his name 
in Classified Phone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


For refrigeration or air | 


call your Frigidaire | 





CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


\'o0, Big Tombstone 
Bay: aa 


] Mhyin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
_—_— American Memorial Co.,Dept.A50, Atlanta, Ga. 


100 RAINBOW $370 


TULIPS 


These Are NOT BULBLETS. 
“EVERY BULB IS OVER 3 
INCHES tn Circumference. 
GORGEOUS RAINBOW 
ASSORTMENT of choice 
Darwin, Cottage and Breeder. 
Sa Widerangeof brilliant colorsand 

shades of red, white, pink, lav- 
ender, yellow, bronze, purpleand 
orange. Sold in Mixture Only. 


Guaranteed To Bloom 
Next Spring 


Order Now. A post card will do. Bulbs will be 
mailed postpaid, C. O. D. in time for fal] planting 
or you may send Cash with order. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 -S, GALESBURG, MICH. 


ORDER NOW 


837-D 
























PAY NEXT FALL 
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“Mom, | think you sing better than any- 
one | know!” 


Stassen’s For Passin’ 

Will it really outlaw Commies— 
This law proposed by Mundt? 

H. Stassen seems to think it will— 

T. Dewey claims it wundt! 

—S. Omar Barker 
. o e 

Once again Congress is undecided on 
statehood for Hawaii, and for the fifth 
time lawmakers must make that long, 
hard trip to the Islands to get the lei of 
the land. 

* * * 

At a political convention, nothing is 

flatter than a sour keynote. 
° + . 

Henry Wallace would give the Rus- 
sians an inside track for a railroaded 
peace. 

. . *. 

In the primaries, Stassen made just 

two mistakes—Taft and Dewey. 
. e . 

Stalin’s naive thought that Ameri- 
cans will accept his phony olive branch 
may be neither fishy, nor foul, but it’s 
good red erring. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time there was a woman 
very active in social affairs, and she found 
it useful to join the largest church in her 
city. But she didn’t find the time to at- 
tend church very* often—only on Christ- 
mas and Easter Sundays. Finally this 
woman passed away, and when she 
knocked at The Gate, St. Peter said: “Are 
you sure you're at the right place? You 
didn’t go to church very often on the 
Earth.” 

She sobbed, “Well, I always went on 
Christmas and Easter.” 

“Very well,” replied St. Peter, “You 
can spend two days in Heaven and the 
rest of the year in the other place.” 

Moral: You can’t go in two direc- 
tions at the same time. 


—Chal Herry 
e 7 . 
Railroad officials should now agree 
on one thing: Money is the route of all 
evil. 


Most men still feel that America’s 
best buy for a nickel is a telephone call 
to the right girl. 

e e 

The automobile shortage seems to be 
easing. It’s almost possible to get a sec- 
ond-hand car now. 

. _ - 

1948: In spring a young man’s fancy 

turns to thoughts of UMT. 
= . e 

There’s still nothing a woman would 

rather say than “charge it.” 


Capitol Similes 


—like trying to pick a Yale lock 
with an angleworm. 


—Rep. Cliff Clevenger (R.-Ohio). 


° 
Quips 
The musical Oklahoma! is closing a 
five-year run in New York. The drama 
Missouri will not close its run in Wash- 
ington before January.—St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 
* e e 
There can be no ownership of the air, 
a Southern judge has ruled. Good! So 
nobody can clasp a meter on us and 
charge us for breathing.—Boston Herald. 
« * e 
Getting out of Palestine is the most 
satisfying thing Great Britain got out of 
it—Dallas News. 
@ e 2 
First step in a proposed program to 
explain the atomic bomb to the man in 
the street: Tell him to get in off the street. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
* e e 
Moreover, at present lumber quota- 
tions, passing wooden nickels would be 
unbusinesslike.—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 
= ws e 
Some of the newspapers are calling 
them Dixiecrats. Truman’s version is 
Democracks.—Fort Myers, (Fla.) News- 
Press. 


e - e 
Maybe Russia hasn’t pulled its horns 
in, but it certainly has slowed down its 
horn-ins.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 





“Well, I see you're still driving the same 
old crate.” 
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Most Amazing Factory-To-You 


latroductory Ofter Ever Made 
7oPathfinder Magazine Readers 
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Not One...Not Two...But ALL 3 
Yes, This Perfectly Matched 3 PIECE POCKET SET 
: New automatic machinery inventions and manufacturing meth- WITH YOUR NAME EN- 


\- ods now turn out GORGEOUS fountain pens, ball pens and me- 
; chanical pencils with mass production economies unheard of 2 
. months ago! These tremendous savings passed on factory-to- 
you. Even when you SEE and USE, you won't believe such beauty, 
such expert workmanship, such instant and dependable writing 
service possible at this ridiculous price! Competition says we‘re 
r. raving mad, Decide for yourself at our risk!, 


GRAVED ON ALL THREE 
WRITING INSTRUMENTS 


‘169 


IN GOLD LETTERS ... Factory To You 





ILLUSTRATIONS 
ARE ACTUAL SIZE 





eS 


: FOUNTAIN PEN 


Fashionable gold plate HOODED POINT 
writes velvet smooth as bold or fine as 





1g you prefer ... can’t leak feed guarantees 
1s steady ink flow ... always moist point 
'S- writes instantly ... no clogging ... lever 


filler fills pens to top without pumping... 
deep pocket clip safeguards against loss. 


BALL POINT PEN 


Has identical ball point found on $15 pens 
--+-NO DIFFERENCE! Rolls new 1948 in- 
delible dark blue ball pen ink dry as you 
write. Makes 10 carbon copies. Writes 
under water or high in planes. Can’t leak 
or smudge. Ink supply will last up to 1 
year depending on how much you write. 
Refills at any drug store. Deep pocket clip. 





MECHANICAL PENCIL 


Grips standard lead and just a twist pro- 
pels, repels, expels. Shaped to match foun- 
tain pen and ball pen and feels good in 
your hand. Unscrews in middle for extra 
lead reservoir and eraser. Mechanically, 
perfect and should last a lifetime! 


Matched perfectly in polished, gleaming colorful lifetime 
plastic. Important, we will pay you double your money back 
if you can equal this offer anywhere in the world! More 
important, you use 10 days then return for full cash refund 
if you aren’t satisfied for any reason. Most important, all 
three, fountain pen, ball pen, and pencil, are each individu- 
ally guaranteed in writing for one year (they should last 
your lifetime). Full size. Beautiful. Write instantly with- 
out clogging. The greatest most amazing value ever offered. 
Your name in gold letters on all three if you act now. 


* | §ODAY HOME TRIAL® 
FULL YEARS GUARANTEE ® 
DOUBLE MONEY BACK OFFER @ = the coon to ssf sonra ar anv 


SEND NO MONEY — MAIL COUPON ®TSpECIAL OFFER COUPON | 


Yes, only the latest manufacturing equipment and inventions 
could possibly cut production costs to bring a perfectly matched 
factory-to-you value like this. The matched barrels are prac- 
tically unbreakable, Unheard of beauty, unheard of service, 
unheard of price and your name in gold letters on all three 
writing instruments as our special introductory gift if you mail 
coupon now! Send no money! On arrival deposit only $1.69 
plus C.0.D. postage on the positive guarantee you can return 
set for any reason in 10 days and your $1.69 refunded. 














M.P.K. Company, Dept. 30-H 

179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 

Okay, “‘miracle man’, prove it! Send PERFECTLY MATCHED FOUNTAIN 
PEN, BALL PEN and MECHANICAL PENCIL with my name engraved in 
gold letters. Enclose year’s guarantee certificate. I'll pay $1.69 plus few cents 
postage on guarantee I can return set after 10 day trial for cash refund, 
(Pay in advance and we pay postage) 


ENGRAVE THIS NAME ON ALL 3 PIECES: 











Could any offer be more fair? Then mail coupon today and see for (Print plainly . . . Avoid mistakes) 
if d is here i iti inst EE i CI acenieccsnsnsccsiencnsicntinscintintscimcrssenensiisinedammmnpaemsemipeanantan m-ceemnemscccercsmmeccomeome 
yourself a new day is here in writing instrument value! 
M.P.K. COMPANY, Dept. 30-H ADDRESS nn o— 
ne 179 North Michigan, Chicago 1, Illinois EL Te heen A 





"| like Chesterfields 
—theyre my brand : 
because theyre MILD 


ne, 


STARRING IN 


“SAIGON” 


E 
A PARAMOUNT PICTUR 


i 


Wit 1g IGARETTE 
WEY I smoke Chesterfielq fc Y 5 


FROM A SERIES OF STATEMENTS BY PROMINENT TOBACCO FARMERS UIGGETT & myERs TOBACCO co, 


Me think Chesterfield is 
and I like them. They have 
and they’re mild. 


“Nobody Pays a higher Price to get 900d-smoking 
tobacco than Chesterfield. They buy 
tobacco. Looks like a gold dollar in the 


HESTERETELD 


ki 
y /Mways milder |Detter tasting Gooler smoking 


yrig . vers Tosacco Co. 
right 1948. Liccett & Myers T i 
Opy™ 








